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VOGUE 3y. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West z2gth Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street, 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For toreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 

year, postage free, Remit by check, draft or postal 
vt express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for thei. .eturn if found unavailable, Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address,—‘fhe address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In oraering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fatl to recerve a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head U/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on anv vratlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 


‘ Y Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 
class newsdealer throughout the Uniied 
States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal deaiers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. H. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand, 
Baltimore, W. H. Cu'lomore, Park Ave. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St, 
Buffalo, R. F. Sherman & Co., 586 Main St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. S. Sabeil. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler, 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard, 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Litule Co. 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T. S$. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St, 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G, W. Hutchinson, 4 
Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, D. H. Holmes, 819 Canal St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co.,96 5th Ave. 
Portiand, J. F. Handley & Co, 

Portland, Ore., B, B Rich. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, go8 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutiand, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F, Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, A. M, Robertson, 126 Post St. 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store 

Seattle, Geo. F. Ward, 209 Columbia St, 
Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil, Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, J. E. Hall, 613 Nicollet Ave. 

Toledo, J, Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson, 464 Broadway. 
Vicksburg, R. G, Partee. 

Waco, Texas, A. J. Herz & Bro. 106 So, 4th St. 
Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts. 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply wi!l be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘* All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’” is tbe basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance, 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the pubiisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publi ation. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 


Vogue without f ul, 





INDEX 


As Seen by Him . i + REQ 
Vogue’s Weekly Pattern . * 160 
Whispers . ‘ ‘ ; - 160 
For the Hostess . . : * 160 
Seen Onthe Stage. . . v 
Descriptions of Fashions . ‘ v 
Answers to Correspondents , v 




















Society » : , : ii, iii, v Vienna A ; ‘ : + 65 
Social Topics—The Humiliation of Seen in the Shops. ; . 156 
the Ball-room Chaperon “ - 146 What They Read : s<8 
Haphazard Jottings . ‘ . 148 4 
Mr. Watterson’s Balance Wheel Charles W. Chesnutt. ‘ + 38 
niin  . : ; ‘ . 150 Notes . ? a , : - a8 
What She Wears é ° 154 Book Notes. ‘ ‘ : ~. 
ROBES AND GOWNS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
B :.cwm Fe &.t ¢ & no. 3 2.3.7 2 A & 
e LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND . DESIGNER 
DRESSM AKER EVENING GOWNS, STREET COSTUMES, ETC. 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave, 1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ae a ee . A 8 OS HATS AND BONNETS 
GOWNS Se ee Se ee a 


1s West z0th Street 





ye aes DAMMRICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
STREET GOWNS AND RIDING HABITS 
18 East zoth Street, near Broadway 





M E. Vv. NOEL 

(Late with Felix, Paris) 
Importer and Maker of Robes and Tailor Gowns 
55 West 4$th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 





S428 FV: a@ 2S 
IMPORTER, 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
22 East 33d Street, New York 


E. 








6 a 82 €2 72-3.” 
The improved ladies’ waist. Patented 
August gth, 1898 Mme. Marie Elise 
de Latour. §74 Fifth Avenue, New York, opposite 
Windsor Hotel. 





( i 2 ee 
Dressmaker, Latest French Models, Special 
attention to handmade summer gowns. Open 
during the Summer. 19 East 31st Street, New York. 





TADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fitth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 





Cc. WEINGARTEN 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
Tailor Gowns for Spring and Summer Wear 
37 West gist Street, New York 





Oock & TFTORPrsayY 

Formerly with B. Altman & Co, Dress- 

makers and Importers of street, Evening and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 2gth St., New York. 





WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West sth St., New York 





 & &2 BF 
IMPORTER 
GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
142 West 48th St., New York 


M. 


A. 





HERESA MARTYN 


DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
4° West 47th St., New York 


LEXANDRKE M. GREAN 
Formerly with B, Altman & Co. and Stern 
Bros.,now Grean & Borschneck, 297 Fifth 

Avenue, New York. 


OUMANS—H ATS 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 





EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 
HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42nd St., New York 


G 





H. FIELDING & CO. 
° MILLINERS, 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 
14 West 22nd Street, New York. 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 





Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
11 East 33rd Street 





“a. paeos ? 


CORSETIERE DE PARIS 
THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
135 West 56th Street, New York 


ME. G ARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
52 West 21st Street, 
New York. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 


MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, tamilies and designers. 
Work sent for examination, returnable if not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Pursuivant- 
of-armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc,, Societe 
Suisse d'Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. f2zo0th St., New York, or Southampton, L, 
1., Box 66, 








YGEIA OBESITY TEA 


(formerly Densmore). This valuable herb 
remedy has a long sustained reputation for 
safely reducing superfluous flesh, Druggists, or 
Astor Court, adjacent Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





ENRY BLACKWELL 
BOOKBINDING, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 
$6 University Place, Cor. roth St., N. Y. 








‘ TOILET ARTICLES 





LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use softens and removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50. OLrve ROBART, 343 Fifth Avenue. 








HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson) Lapigs’ HAIR 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing arc Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Toilet Articles, etc. 
13 West 2oth Street. Telephone 856 Madison Square, 

















DIED 


Chauncey.—On 23d August, at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., Samuel Sloan Chauncey, 
thirty-eight years of age. 

Eldridge.—Suddenly, at Newport, R. I. 
on 2 Sept , Walter Norman Eldridge, eldest 
son of Julia H. and the late Thomas P, 
Eldridge. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Derby-Tucker.—Miss Anne C, Derby, 
daughter of Dr. Richard H. Derby, of New 
York, to Prof. Samuel A. Tucker, of Col. 
umbia University. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Bar Harbor.—The annual races of the 
Canoe Club were held in tte Harbor the first 
of last week, After the races a reception was 
given the contestants and spectators by Mrs, 
John B. Trever, at Sea Urchins. Among 
those present were Mrs. Henry E, Drayton, 
Mrs. John J. Emery, Mrs. William L, 
Green, Mrs. Francis H. Johnson, Mrs. Abra- 
ham R. Lawrence, Mrs. Edward B. Mears, 
Mrs. Edmund Pendleton, Mrs. George A, 
Robbins, Mrs. W. W. Seely, Mrs. Robert 
Sturgis, Mrs. J. Madison Taylor, Miss Fur- 
niss, Miss Berry, Miss Christine W. Biddle, 
Miss Dennison, Mrs. John B. Trevor, Mrs, 
Jules Reynal, Mrs. Philip Livingston, Mrs, 
Gardiner: Sherman, Mrs, J. Pierrepont Ed- 
wards, Mrs. Frank Ellis, the Countess Lan- 
gier-Villars, Mrs. Herbert Parsons, Mrs, 
Thomas A. Scott, Mrs. J. Quincy Thorn. 
dike, Mrs. Edward T. Snelling, Mrs. Robert 
Amery, Mrs. Coles. 

An invitation tennis tournament was held 
on the grounds of Bogue Chitto, the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Dave Hennen Morris |ast 
week, 

Those interested in arranging the tourna- 
ment were Miss Alice Van Rensselaer, Miss 
Trevor, Miss Marian Lawrence, Messrs. J. 
W. Pinchot, Lea McIlvaine Luquer and Dave 
Hennen Morris. 

The contestants included Miss Barbey, Miss 
Palmer, Miss Marian Lawrence, Miss Tre. 
vor, Mrs. Charles Dodge, Miss Crownin- 
shield, Miss Sharswood, Miss Jennings, Miss 
Alice Leffingwell, Miss Alice Van Ren:- 
selaer, Miss Helen Redmond, Miss Post, 
Messrs. George Derby, Haskett Derby, R. 
Horace Gallatin, John B. Henderson, Jr, 
Edgar Scott, Dr. Stokes, Messrs. Rogers, G. 
Morris, Macy, Adams, J. W. Pinchot, Rich- 
ard Thorndike, A. W. Shepard, Arthur F. 
Cosby and Lea Luquer 

At the close of the tournament Mr. and 
Mrs. Morris gave a luncheon and reception. 
Present were Mr. and Mis. T. De Witt Cuy- 
lec, Mrs. Gouverneur Morris, Mrs. F. I. 
Morris, Gov, and Mis, Elisha Duer, Bishop 
and Mrs. William Lawrence, Mr. Moncurt 
Robinson, Mrs. Cadwalader Jones, Mrs. J. 
Madison Taylor, Mrs. Henry E. Drayton, 
Mr. Henry ‘T. Sloane, Mr, and Mrs. Dyne- 
ley Prince, Mr. and Mrs. George Vander- 
bilt, Mis, Elliott F. Shepard, Mr. and Mss. 
William Jay Schieffelin, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
G. Fabbri, Countess Ludolf, Count and 
Countess Langier- Villars, Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
mund Pendleton, Mr. and Mrs Philip Liv- 
ingston, Miss Nita Alexander Mr. and Ms. 
Pierrepont Edwards, the Misses Edwards, 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Parsons, Mr.and Mr. 
John B. Trevor, President George Harris, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Emery, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. Horace Gallatin, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Lawrence Green, the Austrian Minister and 
Baroness Hengelmuller, Mrs. Thomas A. 
Scott, Mrs. Alexander Van Nest, Miss Va0 
Nest, Mrs. Alexander Van Rensselaer. 
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Mr, and Mrs. Gardiner Sherman gave a 
dinner, followed by a musicale, on 29 Aug., 
in honor of Mr. and Mrs. George Vander- 
bilt. Miss Geraldine Morgan, violinist ; Miss 
Elizabeth Dodge, soprano, and Mr. Harley, 
accompanist, entertained the guests. 

The weekly dance was held at the Malvern 
on Wednesday, preceded by dinners given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Gerald Condon, Mrs. 

ohn Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. Frazier, Mr. 
and Mrs. John J. Emery and Mrs. Jules 
Reynal, who had as her guests Mr. and Mrs, 
James W. Pinchot, Mr. and Mrs. Dave 
Hennen Morris, Mr. and Mrs. Ernesto G. 
Fabbri, Mrs. Alexander T. Van Nest, Mrs. 
Whelen, Miss Strickland, Miss Miller, 
Messrs. Phenix Ingraham, Charles Robin- 
son, Niles Roberts and R. Hall McCormick. 

A dinner was also given lust week by Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Carroll Jackson, whose 
guests were Mr. and Mrs. R. Duval, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. J Emery, Mrs. Alexander Van Nest, 
Mr. R. Hall McCormick, Mrs. Oswald Jack- 
son, Mr. J. W. Barnes, Mr, and Mrs. John 
Harrison, Mr. E. J. Curley, Mrs, Kort- 
wright, the Rev. and Mrs. William Osborne 
Baker. 

On Sat. Mr. and Mrs, E. G. Fabbri en- 
tertained at dinner Mr. and Mrs. George 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. E:liot F. Shepard, Mr and 
Mrs. Antonio Y. Stewart, Miss Barbey, Miss 
Cushing, Miss Sylvia Fox, Mr. George B. 
Dorr, Mr. Peter Marié, Professor Royce, Mr. 
Robinson and Mr, A. Fabbri. 

The putting contest on the Kebo grounds, 
held last week, was won by Miss Childs, 
with Miss Laurence second. The other con- 
testants were: Misses Shillito, Miss Hinkle, 
Mrs. Condon, Mrs. Dodge, Miss Seely, Miss 
Strickland, Miss McLane, Mes, Ellis, Mrs. 
Scott, Miss Berry, Miss Kimbal, Miss Ma- 
deira, Miss Coles, Mrs. John Davis, Mrs. 
Truxtun Beale, Miss Robinson, Mrs, Chap- 
man, Miss Patterson, Miss Smith, Mrs. Gott, 
Miss Biddle and Miss Baird. 

A sail was given on Sat. on the Mascot by 
Mrs, T. De Witt Cuyler and Mrs. Clement 
Newbold. The guests included Mr. Stimson, 
Mr. George B. Dorr, Professor Royce, Miss 
Christine W. Biddle, Miss Coleman, Mrs. 
John B. Shober, Mr. J. C. Mercer Biddle, 
Mr. Reginald Jonnson, Mr. Arthur Crosby, 
Mrs. Cadwalader Jones, Mr. John W. 
Barnes, Miss Sylvia Fox, Miss Esther Hare, 
Count and Countess Langier-Villars, Mrs. 
Godwin de Castro, Mrs. Harriette Beale, Mr. 
and Mrs. Johnson, Mrs. Alexander Van 
Rensselaer, Miss McLane. 

Mrs. Miles Carpenter gave a reception at 
Guyscliff, Reef Point, last week. Present 
were: Mr. and Mrs, George W. Vanderbilt, 
Mr. and Mrs, T. G. Condon, Mr. and Mrs. 
William L. Green, Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Hinkle, Mr. and Mrs. John A. Hadden, Jr., 
Mr. and Mrs, John Dyneley Prince, Mrs, 
John B, Trevor, Miss Gordon, Miss Fox, 
Mrs. De Grasse Fox, Mrs. Alexander Van 
Rensselaer, Miss Van Rensselaer, the Rev. 
and Mrs. William Osborn Baker, the Rev. 
and Mrs. James Le Baron Johnson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Antonio Y, Stewart, Dr. and Mrs. W. 
W. Seely. 

Lenox.—The cottagers at Lenox are now 
preparing for the gayest month of their sea- 
son, which opens with the annual invitation 
golf tournament, which begins on 11 Sept. 
and continues throughout the week. 

Mr. and Mrs. William D. Sloane have re- 
turned from Newport and will remain in 
Lenox during the autumn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Byram K. Stevens have 
completed the alterations on their cottage and 
will occupy it this autumn. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Sloane returned to 
Lenox last week, with their daughter Miss 
Evelyne Sloane and Mr. John Sloane, Jr. 
During September the Sloanes will entertain a 
large house party. 

Mr, and Mrs. William C, Schermerhorn and 
Miss Schermerhorn have again opened their 
cottage and will give a series of receptions 
there during September. 

Mr. Charles Lanier, who has” been on a 
yachting trip with Mr, J. Pierrepont Morgan 
in the Corsair, bas returned to Allen Winden. 

Mrs. William Gammell, of Newport, and 
family have taken an apartment at the Curtis 
Hotel for September. 

Mr. and Mrs. William H. Bradford, who 
have been the guests of Mrs, Bradford at her 


cottage, the Wayside, have gone to East 
Hampton, L., I. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morris K, Jesup and Mr. 
and Mrs. George H. Morgan will sail from 
Europe 6 Sept. 

Newport,—The golf tournament was the 
great attraction at Newport last week, and 
this week it will be the horse show, which 
will be attended by all the cottagers, Among 
those who have boxes: Mrs. H. M. Brooks, 
Mrs. F. O. French, T. F, Cushing, Chauncey 
M. Depew, John Nicholas Brown, F. B. 
Swayne, Benjamin Thaw, James Stllman, 
Edward Morrell, John R. Drexel, George 
Meyer, Scanley Morcimer, Richard Mortimer, 
Richard McCreery, J. Bryce Allen, J. De- 
forest Danielson, Hamilton Webster, Mrs. 
Frederick Benedict, Clarence W. Dolan, 
William Grosvenor, F. M. Ware, Mrs. 
George Kidd, George L. Rives, G. M. Hut- 
ton, J. B. M. Grosvenor, H. H. Hunnewell, 
Elisna Dyer, Jr , George Peabody Wetmore, 
E. Rollins Morse, E. J. Berwind, Paul A. 
Andrews, George P. Eustis, William E. Car- 
ter, E. D. Jordan, Hamilton W. Cary, Har- 
ola Brown, S. F, Barger, A. T, Kemp», 
Pembroke Jones, Cornelius Vanderbilt, H. 
McK. Twombly, J. C. Gray, Nathaniel 
Thayer, Prescott Lawrence, E. T. Gerry, W. 
W. Sherman, E. L. Winthrop, W. R. 
Travers, Frederick Sheldon, I. Townsend 
Burden, F. H. Prince, Mrs. Herman Oel- 
richs, H. A. C. ‘Taylor, Center Hitchcock, 

Biocks of seats on the grand stand have 
been secured by Dr. Russell Bellamy, Colonel 
E. DeV. Morrell, Miss Knowlton, Mr. 
Henry F. Eldridge, Dr, Austin Flint, Jr., 
Mr. Edward M. Neill, Mr. George R. Fear- 
ing, Mrs. George Griswold, Mr. A. C. 
Dulles, Mr. John C. Bancroft, Mr. James 
A. Swan, Mr, William Murray, Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer, Mrs. E. G. Tinker, Mrs. Stuy- 
vesanc De Roy, Mr. Arthur B, Emmons, 
Mr. Francis P, Freeman, Mr. Waiitliam M. 
Franklin, Mr. Arnold Hague, Mr. J. R. 
Rusk, Mr. J. R. Sedgwick, Mr. Robert 1, 
Goddard, Mr. S. Horatio Whitwell, Captain 
R. D. Evans, U. S. N. 

Mrs. Potter Palmer gave a dinner for 
young people last week, Present were: Miss 
Edith Devereaux Clapp, Miss Marion Fish, 
Miss Elsie French, Miss Whiting, Miss Julia 
Dent Grant, Miss Virginia Gammell, Miss 
Gray, Miss Marion Monroe, of Paris; H. 
Roger Winthrop, William Woodward, Henry 
Clews, Jr., J. Ellis Postlethwaite, M. De 
Champs, William Andrews, W. A. M. Bur- 
den and R. Postlethwaite. 

Luncheons were given on Wednesday by 
Mrs. George B. De Forest, at the Golf Club, 
and by Mrs. Louis Quentin Jones at her cot- 
tage. Mrs. Jones entertained Mrs. Daniel 
B. Fearing, Mrs. H. T. Dickey, Mrs, Freder- 
ick D. Grant, Mrs. F. B. Swayne, Mrs. 
Richard Gambrill, Mrs. Richard [, Wilson, 
Mrs. E. Livingston Ludlow, Mrs. Pembroke 
Jones, Mrs. William Kingsland, Mrs. Edwin 
Parsons, Mrs, Emmet, Mrs. R. S. Fowler, 
Mrs, E, A. Tower and Miss Fanny Johnson. 

Mrs. De Forest's guests were Mrs. T. 
Suffern Tailer, Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Harri- 
man, Jr., and Mr. Reginald Ronalds. 

Mrs. Burke-Roche gave another out-door 
dinner at Elmcourt yesterday. The dinner 
is served on the broad piazzas, which are 
brilliantly lighted with electricity. 

Recent arrivals and visitors ac Newport in- 
clude Miss Jay, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Jay, of Miss Gladys Brooks; Muss Gil- 


mour, of Mrs. George W. Wales; Lieut.- , 


Com. Charles P. Perkins, of his brother, 
Commodore G. H. Perkins ; Captain Thomas 
Mumford, Mrs. Mumford and Miss Mum- 
ford, of Mr. and Mrs. G. M. Hutton; Mrs. 
and Miss Berwind, of Mr. and Mrs. E. J. 
Berwind ; the Rev. W. W. Battershall, of 
Judge J. C. Gray ; Miss Eaton, of England, 
and Mrs, Worth Dexter and Miss Dexter, of 
Gordon McKay; Mrs. John King Van 
Rensselaer, of Mrs, A. L. Mason; Mr, 
Nelson G. Brown, of Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
W. Dolan; Mr. Berkeley Updike, of Mr. 
Harold Brown; Mr. A. K. Gwynn, of Mr. 
Arthur T. Kemp; Mr. James Thompson, of 
Mr. William Page Thompson; Dr. T. 
Amory De Blois, of Mrs. J. Amory De Blois; 
Mr, and Mrs. Polk, of Mr, and Mrs, W. 
E. Carter, Mr. and Mrs, Frederick Bronson, 
of Mr. and Mrs. Victor Sorchan, Count and 
Countess d’Orsay, are visiting Mr. and Mrs. 





John Nicholas Brown, Miss Cameron, diugh- 
ter of Sir John Cameron, a guest of Mis, 
John Ellis Hoffman; Prince Henry de Croy, 
of Paris, of Mr. and Mr, C. Astor Bristed ; 
Mr. Reginald Ronalds, of Mr. John R, 


Drexel ; Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Busk, of 


Mrs. Busk, at Indian Spring. 


GOLF 


Bar Harbor.—The Women’s Handi- 
cap Golf Tournament, for a cup given by 
Miss Lucy Draper, was begun on 29 Aug., 
and finished on 31 Aug, with the following 
result : 

Mrs, Condon beat Miss Seeley 2 up, 1 to 
play ; Miss McLane beat Mrs. Goff 3 up, 1 to 
play ; Mrs. Madeira beat Miss Hinkle 2 up , 
Mrs. Bergner beat Miss Kimball 3 up, 1 to 
play ; Miss Hoy beat Miss F. McLane 5 up, 
4 to play; Miss McLane beat Miss Hoy 2 
up, I to play; Mrs. Bergner beat Mrs. Con- 
don 4 up, 3 co play ; Mrs. Madeira beat Mrs. 
Bergner 2 up, 1 to play; Mrs. Madeira beat 
Miss McLane 6 up, 5 to play. 

Newport — The Sixth Annual Open 
Tournament was held last week on the links 
of the Newport Golf Club. The sixteen to 
qualify for the President’s cup were : 


First Round, Second Round. Total. 





F, P. Keene........90 79 169 
. Hitchcock, Jr....d2 38 170 
H, M, Harriman ...87 85 172 
J. A. Stillman, Jr... .83 9t 174 
F.C, Havemeyer...89 85 174 
Archibald Graham. . 88 86 174 
Marion R. Wright, .84 gt 175 
H. B, Hollins, Jr. ..88 88 176 
G. B, Atherton, Jr. go 87 177 
R. C. Watson, Jr...94 87 178 
J. T. Mauran....... 87 gt 178 
P. D. Hougnton, .. .88 gt 179 
i Get achieve 86 93 179 
W. L. Thompson.. .91 8g 180 
ei rr by 92 181 
G. E. Watson,..... 95 88 183 
CONSOLATION CUP SsIXTEEN 
G. P. Smew,.....00s 94 gl 185 
H. M, Byers....... 88 87 185 
C. B. Cory - g2 U4 186 
F. O. Beach an) 97 187 
V. Sorchan.........9§ 94 189 
A. J. Wellington. . .96 93 189 
A. D. Brownell. .. 96 9% 189 
R.F. Phifer....... 95 94 189 
is B, BOG cccncd 43 y7 igo 
SS ee. 83 102 1go 
R.R, Freeman..... 99 gl 1g0 
H. Hitchcock, ..... 97 94 gt 
Ws Ws Bac cecves 83 98 igi 
H, Congdon........9§ go ig! 
We HB, Bats ccccced 94 97 Igt 
T.S. Tailer........ 93 98 ig! 


The second day’s play resulted as follows : 
PRESIDENT'S CUP 


First Round—A. Graham beat O. 
Perin, 1 up; C. Hitchcock beat G. E. 
Atheton, 6 up and 5 to play; W. L. 
Thompson beat G. E. Watson, 4 up and 2 
to play; H, B. Hollin, Jr., beat R. Watson, 
Ir, 2 up; F. P. Keene beat J. A. Stillman, 
3 up and 2 to play; H. M. Harriman beat 
J. T. Maurau,2 up and 1 to play; Q. A. 
Shaw beat M, Wright, 2 up and 1 to play ; 
F, C. Havemeyer beat P. D. Houghton, 3 up 
and 2 to play. 

Second Round—Hitchcock beat Graham, 
1 up; Hollins, Jr., beat Thompson, 2 up and 
1 to play; Harriman beat Keene, 5 up and 3 
to play ; Shaw beat Havemeyer, 3 up and 2 
to play. 

CONSOLATION CUP 


First Round—A., J. Wellington beat F, O. 
Beach, by default; E. M. Beyers beat W. 
H. Rusk, 6 up and 5 to play; G. J. Cooke 


beat W. D. Brownell, 7 up and 5 to play; | 


G. P. Snow beat H. Congdon, 1 up; C. B. 


Cory beat R. F. Phifer, 1 up; H. S. Hitch- | 


cock beat W. R. Kirk, 3 up and 2 to play ; 


R. R. Freeman beat T. S. Tailer, 3 up and | 


2 to play; V. Sorchan beat H. Wylie, by 
default. 
Second Round—Beyers beat Wellington, 


3 up and 2 to play; Cooke beat Snow, 8 up | 


and 7 to play; Hitchcock beat Cory, 6 up 
and 4 to play; Sorchan beat Freeman, 6 up 
and 5 to play. 

In the third day’s play the result was : 

President’s Cup, semi-finals—Quincy A. 
Shaw beat Herbert M, Harriman, 2 up and 1 
to play; H. Hollins beat C. Hitchcock, Jr., 
5 up and 4 to play. 

Consolation Cup, semi-finals—E. M. Byers 
beat G. J. Cooke, 4 up and 3 to play; H. 
Hitchcock beat Victor Sorchan, 5 up and 4 
to play. 

On Sat., 2 Sept., the finals were played. 





The President’s Cup was won by Quincy A, 
Shaw, Myopia, who beat H. B. Hoilins, Je, 
of Westbrook, by one up after playing an ex- 
tra hole. 


As follows : 

Shaw, out...... 35436545 4-39 
Hollins, out 44535646 j3—40 

Shaw, §8....0060: 5633464 5 4—40—79 
Hollins, in. ....3 44465 5 44 5—38—78 
Shaw, out...... 5543544 5 3-38 
Hollins, out... .. 445365 5 6 2—4¢0 
Shaw,in. ..... §64365 5 5 4—43 81—1!I60 
Hollins, 1n...... 3534565 5 §—4I-—S8I—I159 


The Consolation Cup was won by Horace 
Hitchcock, of Point Judith, who beat E. M. 
Byers, Essex, by 2 up and 1 to play. 

Scores : 


Hitchcock, out.5 4 5 4 5 4 5 6 4~42 
Byers, out...... § 443644 6 5~—41 
Hitchcock, in...5 6 4 4 6 § § § 4~—44—86 
Byers, in..... 5 6 345 6 4 6 5—44—85 
Hitchcock, out .3 4 5 4 § 6 § § 3—40 
Byers out....... 495 35 § 6 © y=—43 
Hitchcock,in...4 5 45 § 6 4 5 —38—78 
Byers, in.......4 5 4466 4 6 —39—b2 
Stockbridge —The annual tournament 


of the Stockbridge Golf Club was begun on 
29 Aug. The sixteen to qualify in the 36- 
hole round were : 


Morning. Afternoon. Total. 





Robertson, Shinnecock. 84 93 177 
Swann, Stock bridge... .. 93 88 18t 
Morten, Westchester... 94 94 188 
Nettleton, Stockbridge... 94 go 190 
Doughty, Taconic...... 94 98 ig2 
Dana, Lenox........... 94 98 ig2 
Clark, Shinnecock,... . 97 96 193 
McBurney, Stockbridge. 94 lol 195 
Keyes, Concord........ 102 93 194 
Lapsiey, Stockbridge... 96 100 196 
Gray, Stockbridge...... 100 96 196 
Allen, Pittfield......... 102 95 197 
Curtis, Shinnecock 104 93 197 
Shaw, LORE. .......... 102 99 201 
Frothingham, Lenox....102 102 204 
Ennever, Montclair.. ..109 8 207 
Mackey, Lenox........ 100 107 207 


The summary for the second day’s play was: 

Stockbridge Cup—First round—Shaw, of 
Lenox, beat Ennover, Montclair, 3 up and 2 
to play; Robertson, Shinnecock, beat 
Doughty, Williamstown, 6 up and 4 to play; 
McBurney, Stockbridge, beat Dana, Lenox, 
7 up and 6 to play; Swann, Stockbridge, 
beat Nettleton, Stockbridge, 2 up; Frothing- 
ham, Lenox, beat Lapsley, Stockbridge, 5 up 
and 4to play; Gray, Stockbridge, beat Keyes, 
Concord, 3 up and 2 to play; Clark, Shinne- 
cock, beat Curtis, Shinnecock, 4 up and 2. to 
play; Morten, Westchester, beat Allen, 
Pittsfield, 6 up and 4 to play. 

Second Round—Morten beat Shaw, 6 up 
aud § to play; Robertson beat Gray, 3 up and 
4 to play; Clark beat Swann, 3 up and 1 to 
play; McBurney beat Frothingham, 2 up and 
I to play. 

Consolation Cup—First round—Bement 
beat Van Rensselaer, 3 up and 2 to play; 
Owen beat Hubbell, 4 up and 2 to play; W. 
R. Tuckerman beat Lapham, 2 up and 1 to 
play; Dr. McBurney beat Fairbanks, 5 up 
and 4 to play: W. Tuckerman bea: Shaw, 
Jr., by default; Mallory beat Greenleaf, by 
default. 

Second Round—Bement beat Dr. McBur- 
ney, 3 up and 2 to play; W. Tuckerman beat 

(Continued on page v) 
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American 
| WV altham 
| Watch 


movements are to- 
day more perfect 
than ever and far 
cheaper. This 
trade mark specially 
recommended 
“ RIVERSIDE ’’— 

will last a life 

time and is within 

_ the means of 

| every one. 

For sale by all retail jewelers. 


‘* The Perfected American Watch,’’ an 
illustrated book of interesting informa- 
tion about watches, sent free on request. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM Watcu Co., 
WALTHAM, MASS. 
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MORSE-BROUGHTON CO. 
The par-excellence of supe- 


3 East roth Street 
Bet. B’way and sth Ave. NEW YORK 
rior fresh beef extra condensed 
—the very maximum of con- 


centrated nutriment. 


SOSSSOSSSSOOSOSSOOOOD eoecooooocs 


Genuine 
Farina Cologne; 


is imitated so closely in bottles and la- 
bels that even dealers are sometimes 
deceived. The genuine bears the words, 


_ | $ ‘gegentiBer dem Zufichs-—lats,” 

Note :—Readers of Vogue in- | ree 
“os . the address of the great Farina distil- 

quiring names of shops where articles 18 lery, “gegeniiber dem Julichs-Platz ” 

are purchasable should enclose stamped | @ (opposite the Julichs Place). 

and addressed envelope for reply, and | $ schiettetin & Co., New York, Sole Agents $ 

Stale page and date. Scccccccccccccccccs coccceooooees 


Drop postal for our book, ‘‘ How to 
Make Good Things to Eat.” 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
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GREAT WESTERN 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 
A Home Product which Amer- 


icans are Especially 
Proud of. 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 
preference to foreign 
vintages. 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
STEUBEN Co., New Yorx. 


For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers 
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ages she may have envied the mothers in 

Israel, is disposed in the present era to ques- 
tion somewhat the alleged blissfulness of the mother 
state, and to find many compensations for her own 
position of spinster or childless wife. One cause for 
felicitation that appeals forcibly to most of the edu- 
cated women of the day is that the undignified and 
thankless office of chaperon need never be theirs. 
The sight of a row of matrons ranging in years from 
forty to sixty, wall-flowered like so many domestics 
in waiting, is apt to fill these latter-day women with 
compassion that circumstance should make necessary 
so pitiful a use for women in their prime. Women 
who would scorn to play nurse maid to their children 
and watch their play from a park bench, in the ball- 
room—encouraged so to do by convention—do not 
hesitate to play a vastly inferior réle ; for as a park 
nurse-maid the mother would be merely a guardian 
of infant charges, whereas in the ball-room she parades 
herself as a social back number—an inferior to the 
self-sufficient young creature who is participating in 
the pleasures of the occasion. 


ee childless woman, however much in former 


Admitted that the time to dance is not after forty, 
it is still unfortunate that self-respecting women of 
mature years should be brought to scenes not to grace 
them, but to serve as mere utility women. The men 
have been clever enough never to put themselves into 
any such position; for one thing, they would not 
endure the boredom of it, nor would their self-esteem 
or their pride of sex permit them to play so self- 
abased a second fiddle. Many women of course 
there are who see life itself and every detail of it 
through the conventions in which they have been 








Hetlnedel—e 


trained ; and to such, as long as society sanctions 
the custom, they will perceive nothing degrading in 
women of culture and position playing the part of 
social supernumeraries. But, happily, many women 
are more perceiving, and they realize that women 
cheapen themselves by occupying the humiliating po- 
sition of chaperon. The men of their own age, and 
even older, as well as the young men, pay court to 
the younger women, and the chaperons are left to 
entertain one another (which, it will be admitted, 
does not result in hilarity), and they are thus exposed 
to the mortification of being shown that they are no 
desired company for even the most inconsequential 
man in the rooms. 


In the world of achievement the woman of middle 
life and past fifty finds herself honored when she 
makes her appearance in public. If she ever has a 
subordinate place, it is in relation to one whose 
achievements are greater or equal to her own, she 
is not made second to a merely young person who is 
without distinction. Now the childless woman 
clearly perceives all these facts, and she wonders how 
the splendidly equipped women of the future—the 
products of the college, the gymnasium women, 
trained to self-reverence—will meet this question of 
ball-room chaperonage. 


Will they suffer themselves to do penance for being 
the mothers of daughters by meekly ranging them- 
selves among the wall-flowers, thus immolating them- 
selves on the altar of humiliation and boredom? It 
seems more probable that among prospective social 
upheavals will 
chaperon. 


be numbered the revolt of the 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


POSSIBLE OUTCOME OF THEATRE CAB SERVICE 
—ENGLISH DOMESTIC NOT A FIXTURE— 
SUGGESTED SUMMER TENEMENTS FOR 
THE POOR—MASSAGE AND THE 
BABY—THE SUFFRAGE 
WOMEN HAPPY WIVES — A FORTHCOMING 
NOTABLE EXHIBITION—-ONLY SEVENTY 
INSANE INDIANS OUT OF A 
TOTAL OF A QUARTER 
OF A MILLION 


$ ke custom of wearing informal dinner 


dress and full dress at the theatre 

seems a not unlikely outcome of the 
system of cheap cabs that the manager of two 
fashionable New York playhouses has had the 
enterprise to start. If his example is imitated 
the streets of New York !may duplicate those 
of London after the play when crowds of hat- 
less women are to be seen about the streets 
waiting for cabs, which during an Irving en- 
gagement or other popular representation are 
not easy to get. The effect will be to beau- 
tify the aspect of the theatre and to enliven the 
appearance of the streets for a time about mid- 
night, but doubtless there will always continue 
to bea majority of theatre-goers whom circum- 
stance or inclination will impel to apparel 
themselves with less attempt at decoration 
than is denoted by full dress. In London at 
the present moment the upper classes are re- 
volting against the dictum of hotel proprietors, 
who are insisting upon evening dress after 
candle light to the extent of refusing admit- 
tance to those who neglect to don it. The 
idea of hotel and restaurant keepers being ar- 
biters of fashion is a latter-day manifestation 
that is distinctly amusing. 

**% 

The tendency to bepraise things English 
and French at the expense of conditions here 
has no more persistent manifestation than in 
relation to domestic attendance, the perfect 
service and the reliability of servants in Great 
Britain having been the burden of the traveled 
American’s song for this many a day. Those 
whose eyes have not been blinded by prejudice 
have not only failed to find this exceeding per- 
fectness and reliability to be the rule, but they 
have discovered that the leaven of dissatisfac- 
tion is at work among servants in England as 
well as here, and that it has developed in 
them great restlessness which shows itself in 
a desire for frequent change. The family re- 
tainers that are handed down from one genera- 
tion to another, and the domestics in humbler 
grades who remain several years in one place 
are exceptional cases. Statistics in regard to 
the serving class show that not more than ten 
out of every hundred domestics in England re- 
main in one family over three years. The 
spirit of democracy is working even in conser- 
vative caste-bound England with the usual re- 
sult of upheavals, the invariable price of 
progress. 


VOGUE 


What the summer boarder industry annually 
amounts to in cash values remains to be calcu- 
lated ; but some idea of the proportions of this 
latter-day method of accumulating nimble six- 
pences may be inferred from the statement that 
the summer hotels in this country reach the 
very considerable total of twenty-three thou- 
sand. Taking into consideration the thousands 
of persons who either own or hire summer cot- 
tages, and the accommodations offered for 
thousands in boarding houses innumerable, it 
can be inferred how large a proportion of the 
middle and upper class population follow the 
custom of summering out of town. It is to be 
hoped that the habit will spread, and that more 
and more the attention of philanthropists will 
be directed to aiding the poor to escape the 
stifling and unwholesome conditions of the town 
during July and August. To pass in a day 
from the crowded East and West side tene- 
ments, ill-smelling and sun blistered, through 
miles of woodland along the upper Hudson, is 
to suggest to one who cares for his fellows the 
prayer that some agency will inspire a group of 
philanthropists to make possible the transplant- 
ing of the tenement population by streets or 
sections for a period of not less than a month 
to the health-giving mountain tops and moun- 
tain sides. Such congestion of human beings 
at the mouth of the Hudson and miles of 
uninhabited land along its upper banks !_ More, 
much more than mere housing and feeding, 
however well these might be done, would be 
necessary to give pleasure to the transplanted 
tenement denizen ; but diversion, such as ap- 
peals to this class, could be easily provided, 
and the presence of others of their kind would 
aid in making them content. The model city 
tenement is receiving the attention of the phi- 
lanthropist at the present moment, and it is to 
be hoped that the summer home on a large 
scale may come in for its share of attention 
later—the need of it is tragic. 


* 
* * 


Massage has been very considerably adver- 
tised as an alleged means for restoring damaged 
beauty, but its virtues as an aid to development 
in childhood have not received much attention, 
which fact makes especially interesting the ex- 
periments recorded as being made by a Phila- 
delphia physician upon his infant son. Al- 
though but a year old, the little fellow is a 
prodigy of strength, his muscular development 
being unusual. This his father ascribes to a 
daily massage treatment, which consists in 
thirty minutes’ kneading of the little one’s mus- 
cles, he being stripped and laid upon a blanket 
during the operation. Heis given a daily cold 
bath ; his head and feet are never covered, 
hats and shoes and stockings not being included 
in his articles of attire. The father’s intention 
is to make the child one of the strongest men 
of all times, and he prophesies that he will 
never become bald or lose atooth. ‘* As for 
his muscles, with massage and a course of treat- 
ment I have laid out, they will be big and 
supple all over his body.’’ It is unlikely that 
the general public will ever know anything 
more of this experiment, but it is to be hoped 
that the physician in the interest of the millions 
of other babies can be prevailed to contribute 
an account of further experiences with his in- 
fant to some widely read magazine, or to report 
it to a Mothers’ Congress. If vigor can be 
induced by massage, the sooner the world is 
assured of the fact, the better for it, financially 
and physically. 
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The prophecy that the emancipation ot 
women from the restricted circle of home duties 
would result in connubial misery has not been 
borne out by facts any more than divers other 
dire predictions in regard to the girls and 
women who have struck out new paths for 
themselves. A newspaper writer having ven- 
tured the statement that the notoriously happy 
married life of Mrs. Mary Livermore and her 
husband, which extended over a period of fifty 
years, was an exception to the lives of most 
‘« emancipated *’ ones, he was promptly con- 
fronted with facts which convicted him of a 
reckless disregard of truth. It was pointed 
out that Lucy Stone lived an ideal life with her 
husband for thirty-five years, and that Lucretia 
Mott and her husband James had a long mar- 
ried life, the latter taking the greatest pleasure 
in the homage paid to his wife’s eloquence. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton lived with her 
husband for forty years. Likewise did Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe with Dr. Howe, although 
the lady was so much emancipated as to serve 
as President of New England Woman Suffrage 
Association thirty-three years ago, when to 
advocate such a cause was to court social ostra- 
cism. Other cases were noted, and the paper 
closed with the statement that scandalous 
divorces do not take place among those inter- 
ested in philanthropy and reform. 

* 
* * 

An interesting exhibit to be held during the 
coming winter in New York is one to be de- 
voted to showing the condition of poor people's 
homes. It is given under the management of 
The Charity Organization Society, and it is to 
be known as the Tenement-house Exhibition. 
There are no fewer than forty-four thousand 
tenement houses in old New York, and new 
houses of this class are being erected at the rate 
of two thousand a year. These are said to be 
in many respects worse than the tenements of 
thirty years ago, being so badly planned that 
many rooms depend upon long, narrow, dark, 
miscalled air-shafts, which admit neither light 
nor air, but are merely stagnant wells giving 
out foul odors. The exhibition will include 
models taken from an existing block of tene- 
ments ; also blocks of scientifically planned 
tenements. The tenements in other cities in 
this country, and in Europe will also be shown 
as will improved lodging houses, working 
people’s cottages, and hotels for working men 
and women. From this outline it will be seen 
that the exhibition will fully present the sub- 
ject of the proper housing of the poor, as the 
object-lessons are to be reinforced by confer- 
ences and public discussions. 

* 
* * 

The $45,000 appropriation by Congress for 
the establishment of an asylum for insane 
Indians has brought out the fact that there is a 
great scarcity of insanity among this race. In 
a population of two hundred and fifty thousand 
there are only about seventy insane Indians, 
and there is no indication that insanity will 
increase among them. As a writer has pointed 
out, the classes from which the bulk of the 
insane are drawn are those whose cares keep 
them continually worried and the class in 
which the emotional nature predominates over 
the reason. Into neither of these classes can 
the Indian be put. As his support is insured 
by the Government he has no carking cares, 
and certainly emotionalism is not an Indian 


(Continued on page 150 
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‘(Continued from page 148.) 

trait. Heretofore insane Indians have been 
turned over to state asylums and institutions, 
supported by religious societies, at a cost of 
less than a dollar a day on the average. This 
plan appears to have worked very well, the 
necessity therefore of the appropriations for a 
special asylum is being criticised in some quar- 
ters as a kindly rather than intelligently inten- 
tioned act. 


MR. WATTERSON’S BALANCE 
WHEEL 


BY M. MUCHMORE 


Ne day Mrs. Watterson went to Europe. 

It happened in this way. Her 

friends, the Whitings, were going; 

that is, Mrs. Whiting and her sister, and their 

cousin, Miss Allerton, a brilliant young nov- 

elist, who went in quest of ‘local color.’’ 

Mrs. Whiting’s share in ‘‘ local color’’ was 

to be found in French frocks and furbelows, 

and Miss Carey, her sister, who was ‘* wedded 

to art,’’ was ‘‘taking a run over for a glance 
at the Louvre and the Venus.”’ 

‘So come along, do,’’ said Mrs. Whiting 
to Mrs. Watterson, one bloomy day in spring, 
as they stood chatting at an uptown ‘‘ studio 
tea.’” ‘* We shall be just intime for a glimpse 
of the season in London; then we can 
run over to Paris for a week or so—for I must 
leave new measures with Felice, I have grown 
so stout—and down to Venice—Venice in 
June is simply ideal; then back to Paris, and 
up into Scotland and Ireland for a bit, per- 
haps. So do come and round out the party. 
Doing Europe in fours is simply perfection— 
always, of course, providing they are the right 
four.”” 

All of which sounded fascinating to the ear 
of pretty Mrs. Watterson. But there were 
numerous and sundry drawbacks to such rose- 
ate plans. In the first place Mrs. Watterson 
had a husband—a husband of whom she was 
most fond and who was devoted to her—and 
it seemed so selfish to count him out; and then 
she had a home, a charming home, in which 
she utterly rejoiced, a home that she could not 
leave in the hands of a mere man——men were 
so helpless in housekeeping matters, at least 
Mr. Watterson was—and then she had not the 
heart to turn him out of house and home. 
Barring these drawbacks, however, there was 
nothing else to prevent. 

A trip to Europe had been talked of many 
times during the eight years of the Watter- 
sons’ married life, but busy Mr. Watterson 
could never see his way clear to taking it; so 
Mrs. Watterson felt herself a selfish woman to 
even think of going alone and a veritable 
hypocrite, as she replied to Mrs. Whiting, 
only half-heartedly. 

«Remember, I have a husband, what shall 
I do with him ? And then, there is my house.”’ 

‘* La, la,’ said sprightly Mrs. Whiting, 
‘«that is easily remedied. Mr. Watterson 
won't mind, he’s such adear. He will only 
be too glad to give you this outing, for you 
need the trip really, dear, after such a busy 
season as we have had; you look fairly 
dragged,’ continued wily Mrs. Whiting to 
the peachy-cheeked Mrs. Watterson; ‘‘ and 
as for your house, oh, rent it or shut it up.”” 

‘* No, renting it is out of the question, and 
shutting it up is shutting Jack out of every- 
thing.”” 
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‘* Well, keep it open then, and let your 
good cook take charge of things for a while,” 
urged Mrs. Whiting. And with the sowing 
of this tiny seed how easily it all came about 
after all! 

That very night, when Mrs. Watterson 
reached home, she found a letter from her 
Aunt Cynthia, her favorite maiden aunt, who 
said that she had concluded to sell her home 
in Pittsburg—it was so lonely since her mother 
had passed on a year ago—and that she was 
coming east, and would stop with her niece for 
awhile, if perfectly convenient. 

«¢ Why, that will be delightful, Jack, dear,”’ 
caroled Mrs. Watterson. ‘* Why can’t she 
come and keep house for you, and then I can 
take a run over to Europe with Helen Whit- 
ing,”’ continued Mrs. Jack, feeling a selfish 
monster while she said it. 

Jack Watterson did not hail this idea with 
hilarity. His expression was a bit lugubrious, 
so Mrs. Watterson hastened to add : 

‘‘Oh, but I won't go, dear, if you don't 
want me to. It does not matter, really,’” in 
a brave voice. 

“What a selfish brute I am!’’ thought 
Mr. Watterson, while he tried to call up a 
pleased expression. ‘‘ The little woman needs 
a change,’’ looking at his wife’s tired eyes and 
drooping mouth ; ‘‘and I shall fare all right— 
four or five months is not such a length of time.”” 

‘* Why, of course, that would be great ; no 
reason in the world why you can’t go,’” said 
he in a light and joyous tone. 

«¢ But how mean I shall feel to go and leave 
you all alone, dear,’’ protested Mrs. Watter- 
son, urged thereto by sundry sharp pricks of 
her conscience—for Mistress Betty Watterson 
had a conscience and tried to live up to it to 
the letter. She had to, she said, in order to 
make up for having the best husband in the 
world. 

«Oh, I'll be all right. Don’t you worry 
about me,”’ insisted Jack. 

And so, almost before Mrs. Watterson’s 
mind was wholly made up, she. found herself 
one morning early in May hanging over the 
rail of the Campania, waving a tearful good- 
bye to her handsome Jack and a host of friends 
on the pier. What a wild wave of home- 
sickness rushed over her, and what a mad de- 
sire to find it a dream, as the gangway slid 
into air and the fact that there was no getting 
back to the loved ones dawned upon her! ‘I 
might come back on the Pilot,’’ thought she, 
and almost made up her mind to do that very 
thing and let Europe go. ‘* What is Europe 
without Jack ?*’ murmured Mrs. Watterson 
through her tears, as she waved and waved 
good-bye. 

But presently the huge liner had swung out 
into midstream, the friends on the pier were 
mere dots, interest in the human began to as- 
sert itself, and she decided to let the Pilot take 
a letter instead of herself back. At any rate, 
such a return was cut off by the little craft 
silently stealing away while the five hundred 
passengers, including Mrs. Watterson, were, 
with one accord, showing the usual reckless 
disregard of the first hours of ocean travel by 
eating and drinking and making merry at the 
noonday feast set out by the good ship. 

Each day’s journey was a new joy to Betty 
Watterson, for she proved an excellent sailor, 
and she did her duty each morning by Jack, 
writing him a long account of the every-day 
happenings in the journalistic letter to be posted 
at Queenstown. 
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The days had lengthened to almost a week, 
and now the thought that lay nearest was the 
shore in sight. And when they had come to 
London Mrs. Watterson’s cup of happiness 
seemed brimful. ‘* A dream realized,’’ she 
wrote Jack, ‘‘for here I am in ‘dear, old 
London.’ Why, do you know, I could have 
hugged the great lions of Trafalgar Square for 
joy when I saw them, but I really wept instead. 
That throbbing square with its imposing monu- 
ments, its springing fountains, its time-stained 
background, the National Gallery, and its 
great sea of humanity flowing through, is one 
of the sights of the world. We found a lot 
of cards and invitations awaiting us, Helen has 
so many friends here, and the very night of 
our arrival we were asked for a box party at 
the St. James with supper after at the Savoy ; 
and next week we are asked down to a house 
party at Kingston on the Thames. Oh, Jack 
dear, I wish for you. There is only half of 
me here. To enjoy everything to the full you 
must be with me.”’ 

And of Jack, left upon the pier that May 
morning. ‘* Jack must not be allowed to go 
home. George, do take us to the Waldorf for 
luncheon,”” said one of Mrs. Watterson’s inti- 
mates to her husband. And at that luncheon 
how many times Jack drank to Mrs. Jack's 
health and bon voyage in golden champagne 
cups—for you see Mrs. Jack had never left 
him before—we could not remember, but 
Aunt Cynthia was just a little disappointed at 
the wonderful cheerfulness of her nephew-in- 
law at dinner that first night, and Aunt Cynthia 
was not an apostle of gloom either. 

Jack was up and off to business early the 
next day, but he sadly missed the bright face 
that always beamed upon him from behind the 
shining coffee service every morning. Two 
weeks never went so slowly to Jack as those 
two before the first letter came. And then, 
following soon, came others. ‘* We had such 
a beautiful time down country,’’ Betty wrote, 
‘«such luxury and gay hospitality, with a din- 
ner party every night, afternoon tea under the 
great oaks on the lawn, and launch parties up 
that beautiful ribbon of a Thames; giving us 
little time though for the fascinating medieval- 
ism of the historic old spot, which I regretted. 
And London is so gay. We are being asked 
everywhere and veritable ‘Queen's weather’ 
is our portion. There isa bit too much of the 
social; I want to see somany things. Not but 
that I enjoy it, this meeting the cold English, 
who are not cold at all; they are most cordial 
and hospitable. We Americans are just an 
amusing sort of beast to them, you know, and 
we may do and say what we please. We 
might be ‘presented,’ for it is the easiest 
thing in the world to accomplish if you can 
prove your respectability and buy a frock. 
But, much as I respect the Queen, and much 
as I should like to show my respect for her, I 
cannot put five hundred dollars into a frock 
just for the sake of kissing her hand and back- 
ing from her august presence; I want the 
money too much for other things. I have seen 
the Queen several times riding in the park, a 
dear, motherly, white-haired old lady, whom I'd 
like really to know, she looks so sincere and 
approachable. Yesterday was the first Drawing 
Room and Hyde Park was aglow with the 
Queen’s guests. We contented ourselves with 
going to a number of ‘Drawing Room 
Teas,’ deadly stupid affairs, where the hostess 
stands about to have her presentation gown 
admired and tea is served by the maids.”* 




















‘«¢ The heavy social still goes on, mixed with 
much sight-seeing,’’ Betty wrote in her next, 
‘sand we are meeting many lions. Thomas 
Hardy, Olive Schriener, Alma-Tadema, An- 
thony Hope—who is the most difficult man in 
London to know—and noend. Weare off to 
Venice the first of the week and then to Paris, 
gay Paris !*° 

Mrs. Watterson’s letters didn’t come so 
frequently after that for a while. “The ‘ little 
girl’ is not up to writing when sightseeing by 
the wholesale,’’ thought Jack ruefully; some 
way the days dragged unmercifully. The 
weather was tremendously warm for June. 
«« Business is dull,’’ Jack told Aunt Cynthia, 
and yet he was home little and after a while 
neglected to come to dinner. 

‘<I am off to Larchmont, going yachting 
with Winston,*’ he announced one day, late 
in June, as he rushed in at noon; ‘* hope you 
won't be lonely.” 

‘¢Oh, no,’” said the faithful Aunt; «I 
shall be busy looking after the preserves—there 
is so much early fruit.” 

**Good old soul,’’ said Jack, as he threw 
his flannels and traps into his suit case and was 
off to the station. 

The yachting trip, which extended as far as 
Newport, ended there as well, and two weeks, 
finally lengthened to three, went gaily by. No 
one fitted into affairs as well as Jack Watter- 
son, and he was appropriated so joyously by 
each and every belle, or débutante, that had 
his handsome head not been in the main 
level, he would have been spoiled beyond a 
doubt. Jack fancied himself as, on the whole, 
rather impartial in the running, but at the end 
of the three weeks, Miss Amy Howells, a 
handsome, dashing and clever belle of some 
seasons, might have been said to be well in the 
lead. Jack paid her open and frank attention, 
however, and she seemed to receive it with 
equal frankness, but it was rumored that Miss 
Amy was subtle in her ways of conquest. 

The very best of yachting trips have a way 
of coming to an end. Jack found a lot of let- 
ters awaiting him. Such breezy affairs as Bet- 
ty’s were : 

«At last we are in Paris,’’ she wrote. 
“ Beautiful Paris with its air of ¢ let’s be gay;’ 
its superb buildings, great squares and foun- 
tains ; and the brilliant, foliage-set Elysées, out 
which we dash, in our yellow-wheeled fiacre, 
with a great sea of people, to the green fast- 
nesses of the Bois. I am simply wild over the 
out-door cafés, the French frocks and the Ve- 
nus. Ah, it is worth coming five thousand or 
fifteen thousand, or untold miles for just a 
glimpse of the calm womanhood of the Venus ! 
And then the shops, Jack dear—the shops are 
simply fascinating. We are going for a bit up 
into Scotland in August. It is the thing to do, 
you know, since the Queen goes ; then we re- 
turn to Paris before sailing for home. Jack, 
dear, why aren't you here? Why aren't you 
here ?—a thought that he was a bit abused that 
he was not there, began to assail Jack—‘* dear 
boy, I never cease longing for you, and when 
I think of you alone and dull in these hot days, 
my heinous selfishness dawns on me afresh.”’ 

*¢ Must tell the < little girl” that I manage 
to put in time,’’ Jack said as he read, while 
visions of the past gay weeks intruded not al- 
together unpleasantly. The days went by, 
and Jack dashed here and there with that im- 
patience born of unsettled conditions, in quest 
of amusement. There were the roof gardens, 
the beach, some sailing and many gay dinners 
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at the club, with a score of the deserted sum- 
mer husband. Jack’s dinners were becoming 
famous, not only for their varied and originally 
chosen menu, but their rollicking ‘‘ go,’’ since 
the host was nothing if not a good fellow. 

«¢ Jack is seldom home,’’ wrote Aunt Cyn- 
thia guardedly in one of her letters. She 
wanted to add, ‘‘I am afraid he does not at- 
tend to business,’’ but concluded it was better 
left unsaid. Truth to tell, Aunt Cynthia was 
deeply disappointed in her nephew-in-law. 
««But I never did approve of husband and 
wife having their pleasures apart from each 
other,’’ she assured herself—she was so old- 
fashioned in her ideas, you know. ‘* Men, 
like boys, often get into mischief without 
meaning to."’ But then Jack was so thought- 
ful of her comfort when he was about, at first 
often taking her here and there ; likewise, he 
was so gay of spirit—almost too gay some- 
times. ‘* Poor Betty! I didn’t know that 
Jack drank,** the good aunt thought, with a 
contraction of her faithful heart. 

‘‘ Dear man,”’ said Betty, when she read 
her aunt's letter, ‘‘I don’t wonder that he 
isn’t home much ; busy, I suppose. Aunt is 
such a good old dear, but Jack is accustomed 
to a livelier atmosphere ; though what he finds 
in the stupid old town at this time of the year ”’ 
—and then occurred an attack of conscience 
and a little quiet weeping. ‘¢ ‘It’s dull and 
hot,” Jack wrote; ‘nothing going on but a 
little yachting.” Why, of course, he's off 
yachting most of the time,’” Betty assured her 
conscience. 

Then came September, and Jack more than 
willingly allowed himself to be dragged off for 
two weeks up into the Adirondacks with a lot 
of people. Amy Howells was of the lot, and 
Jack was to be found at her side constantly. 

‘Gad, what a plucky little sportswoman 
she is !"’ said Jack to his host one morning, 
as Amy, in her short-skirted corduroy and 
leather leggings, stood ready to join the hunt- 
ing party. ‘Is there anything that she can't 
do ?”’ continued he, throwing a frankly admir- 
ing glance, which she took pains to catch, at 
her across the room. 

‘*I fancy not,’’ said his host laconically, 
quizzically regarding Jack. 

Amy Howells came back to town in the 
middle of September, for reasons best known 
to herself, and it was strange how many ex- 
cuses Jack Watterson had ever ready to present 
to himself for neglecting business and seeking 
her society. So few people were back, her 
coming and his goings were not apt to be 
much commented upon, and Miss Amy re- 
ceived sundry and numerous flowers and pack- 
ages to which was attached the card of Mr. Jack 
Watterson, with impunity. Jack was perfectly 
open in his attentions, as indeed why shouldn't 
he be? 

One clear morning in October the two were 
indulging in an early canter down a particularly 
delightful little unthreaded lane. Her groom 
had been left far behind. Jack never knew 
just how it happened; something or somebody 
must have struck his spirited bay a quick, sharp 
stroke, for he reared and plunged, falling 
against the flank of Miss Howells’s high-strung 
black, and he was off like a flash, Miss 
Howells with set face holding him well in 
hand, apparently, for Amy was a superb horse- 
woman. Jack spurred in pursuit, and then, 
whether Amy jumped or her horse threw her, 
Jack could not tell, but there she was all in a 
white heap on the green turf. He leaped 
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from his horse and was on his knees beside her 
in a moment. 

‘« Heavens! Amy, are you killed ?’’ he said, 
hoarsely, bending over her and taking her in 
his arms. 

‘*No, Jack—dear,’’ she answered faintly, 
her soft dark eyes opening slowly up into his. 

For a second of time Jack all but lost his 
head, then pulling himself well together, he 
gently lifted Miss Howells to her feet, just as 
the belated groom came in sight. Jack, keep- 
ing his arm about Amy, for she could not 
stand and leaned heavily against his broad 
shoulder, bade the frightened groom go for a 
cab. Which, having been secured, Jack must 
needs go home with Amy, and he called him- 
self a brute, while he gazed at her white face 
and closed eyes, as she leaned back in the cor- 
ner of the carriage (that champagne supper last 
night must have turned my head, he told him- 
self) while he thought how beautiful were 
Amy’s full white eyelids with their dark curl- 
ing eyelashes. 

Jack gently assisted Miss Howells to her 
own door, promising to look in that evening, 
and on his way down ran into the florist’s. 
‘¢ Think these violets will cheer her; sort of a 
peace offering, too,’’ Jack assured himself, as 
he selected an immense bunch of purple bloom 
and gave Miss Howells’s address and his card 
to the clerk. He stopped at home to change 
his riding togs, reaching his office late; the 
first thing that confronted him was a blue en- 
veloped cablegram. -A great fear suddenly 
tugged at his heart. ‘*Something has hap- 
pened to the ‘little girl.” *‘Twould serve me 
right,’ he muttered savagely, as he tore open 
the envelope and found the message: ‘¢ Leav- 
ing to-morrow on Germanic,’ signed, 
‘« Betty.”’ His heart leaped with the thought, 
‘« Two weeks before I expected her. She is 
already on her way, for this was sent yesterday.”’ 

Jack went to inquire for Miss Howells that 
evening, and found her quite recovered and in 
a particularly fascinating mood, he could but 
acknowledge, radiant as his thought was with 
the news from Betty. 

‘*How giad you must be of her return ! 
Mrs. Watterson is such an ideal woman,”’ said 
Miss Howells with just a suspicion of a sigh, 
which caused Jack’s heart to quicken, and a 
certain drooping glance of her soft, dark 
eyes, though her red lip curled the veriest 
trifle. 

«« Yes, I am,”’ said Jack simply, not con- 
scious of the sneer, while he thought, ‘* Such 
a charming girl as Miss Amy is! Betty must 
come to know her better.”” 

‘« Watterson is going a pace,"’ had begun to 
be talked at the club these days, and— 

‘<I am sure I didn’t know that he was such 
a man,’’ said young Mrs. Tom Mason to her 
handsome, easy-going husband, as they sat at 
breakfast one morning. 

‘* He isn’t ‘such a man,**’ said Mr. Tom 
sternly. ‘*He is one of the truest fellows in 
the world.’* 

‘* He has a queer way of showing it,’’ said 
Mrs. Tom sweetly ; ‘*and how openly he 
pursues his way.”” 

‘« Therein lies safety, he possibly thinks. 
Oh, he is all right ; he is just amusing him- 
self.”” 

*¢ She’s amusing herself, you mean. She's 
a designing and artful creature, is Miss Amy 
Howells,’” said Mrs. Tom with a frown. 

‘*Oh, of course, of course,’’ with a sly 


(Continued on page 154.) 
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(Continued from page 151.) 
smile, as Tom remembered a certain episode 
of their engagement in which Miss Howells 
figured, when he was trying to get even with 
a certain little lady after a lovers’ quarrel. ’ 

«¢ They say he spends a lot of money upon 
her, and 

*«Great heavens! Can't a man spend a 
dollar because his wife has gone to Europe ?’’ 
exclaimed Tom. 

«¢ And that he neglects his business and— 
and—everything,’’ continued Mrs. Mason 
severely. 

‘¢ Well, Jack isn’t down town much ; but 
then, you know, everything is at a stand-still 
‘on change’ just now.”’ 

‘*T am sure that Betty has always declared 
she had the utmost confidence in Jack. She'd 
trust him under any and every circumstance.”’ 

«¢ Why, of course she would—of course she 
would,’ said Tom, a suspicion of a twinkle 
in his eye, as he lighted his matutinal cigar. 

«« Well, I'm sure if I hadn’t perfect confi- 
dence in my husband, I shouldn’t want to live 
with him—not one moment !*’ declared pretty 
Mrs. Tom rather irrelevantly, hastily rising 
from the table, her black eyes snapping. 

«“ Why, certainly, of course you wouldn't, 
my darling,’’ said handsome Tom, folding her 
to his heart and kissing her small scarlet mouth 
good-bye a dozen times. 

“ Oh, if they were all like Tom!”’ sighed 
the happy young wife, watching his springing 
step out of sight. 





* * * * 


Then came a Friday when the good ship 
Germanic swung slowly up to her pier, and 
there were cheers and the waving of hands and 
handkerchiefs and improvised banners; and 
tears and mad shouts of welcome from ship and 
pier, which no one heard because everyone 
shouted together, and the bustle and the usual 
gone-daft multitude that ushers in these great 
sea messengers. And foremost in the waiting 
multitude was Jack Watterson, his broad 
shoulders thrown back, his handsome head 
well up, and a light in his eye that caused the 
heart of that smartly frocked, well groomed 
little woman, Betty Watterson, to leap to her 
throat, and tears to so fill her happy eyes that 
she could scarce find her way down the steep 
gangway and into the outstretched arms of her 
husband. 

‘« Are you glad to see me, Jack; are you 
happy?*’ she kept repeating all the way home 
in the carriage as she held Jack’s hand close to 
her heart and nestled to him. 

‘*Happy?’’ Jack said, kissing her up- 
turned mouth, ‘*I am the happiest man in the 
world! ”’ 

And he was. 

‘* Strange,’ Mr. Watterson said to his wife 
a few weeks after her return, ‘* how business 
has picked up since you came home. You 
must be my mascot."’ 

««T hope I am, dear,’’ she answered sweetly; 
‘* but wasn’t business good when I was away ? 
You never said anything,’’ and she gave Jack 
a quick look of scrutiny. 

** Well—er—,”’ began Jack. 

‘¢Only, really dear,’’ she continued, ‘I 
should so have liked a little more money in the 
latter part of my stay in Paris. I was quite 
pinched, in a way, but I didn’t want to say 
anything **—with another swift look of scru- 
tiny—‘* however, it doesn’t matter at all,’’ as 
a pained expression came over Jack’s face, ‘« I 
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got along very well, I knew that you were 
working hard and denying yourself in many 
ways just for the sake of giving me a good 
time, and I should have felt a doubly guilty 
creature to have made more money demands 
upon you. Jack, dear, I thought constantly 
of your lonely hours, and, though I enjoyed 
the every moment, I so longed for you, or to 
be with you; just to step in and surprise some 
of those dull hours,’’ and Mrs. Watterson 
gave her husband another quick, inquisitive 
look, and, for once, Jack’s eyes did not meet 
hers. 
* * + - 


‘* Watterson is twice the man when his 
pretty wife is around,’’ said Elliot, whose 
guest Jack was in the Adirondacks, one day at 
the club. ‘* Always a good fellow, though, is 
Watterson.”” 

‘¢ And he’s got a deucedly clever, as well 
as pretty, wife,”’ said Mortimer, sententiously. 

Whatever rumors were borne to the ears of 
Mrs. Watterson regarding the occupation of 
her husband’s time while she was away—and 
without a doubt, her ‘‘ dear five hundred ”’ 
attended to their duty in this matter—she loy- 
ally kept her own counsel, Her family rela- 
tions were resumed in all their usually well- 
regulated way. Jack was the same devoted 
husband, clear headed, wide minded man of 
business, and well meaning citizen, Betty 
swinging to him in her same serene and even 
orbit—while a much commented upon friend- 
ship sprang up between Mrs. Watterson and 
Miss Amy Howells. 

‘« Perhaps Miss Amy thought that Jack was 
to be easily won from me,’’ Betty Watterson 
once whispered to her trusting heart. 

Perhaps Miss Amy did. 
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DANCING GOWNS SHOULD BE DISTINCTIVE IN 
COLOR OR CUT TO BE EFFECTIVE—PINK, 
WHITE OR BLACK TELLING BALL 
ROOM COLORS—NOTABLE GOWNS 
OF SOME NOTABLE WOMEN 
—BLACK SPANGLED 
WING COIFFURES—THE DECOLLETAGE LINE— 
LONG SKIRTS BRING SQUARE DANCES 
INTO FAVOR 


this month that they well deserve atten- 

tion wholly to themselves. Some re- 
marks are pertinent concerning effective and 
ineffective ball gowns, and a few criticisms on 
the line of décolletage adopted in general, as 
well as on the individual exaggerations which 
are destructive of beauty. 

All those who attend dances will agree that 
vague, nondescript, undefined dresses are the 
prevailing ones when not absolute failures, and 
that taste and style are not broadcast gifts. It 
must be remembered, however, that even the 
smartest gowns are dependent for their success 
in a great measure upon the women who wear 
them. 

Nor must it be forgotten that all women 
are not beautified by dress in a sthart sense. 
Women who seem ideally perfect when dressed 
for the privacy of their own homes become 
positively insignificant when taken into the 
blaze of ball-room splendor. All things are 
relative: under reversed conditions the ball- 


Deus gowns are so much in evidence 
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room belle often turns out too imposing and 
flamboyant for every-day surroundings, and her 
natural setting far removed from domestic life. 


ESSENTIALS OF GOOD DRESSING 


Figure and carriage are always winning fac- 
tors, however, in public assemblies, and carry 
more or less success on that account. But 
there is a third quality not so much vaunted, 
but when possessed more enchanting and rare, 
and prized in these days as never before, and 
that is what is termed smartness linked with 
what poorly expresses the idea, and that is 
trimness. It consists in a graceful orderliness 
carried to perfection throughout the dress from 
the least part to the most important. In such 
a toilette there are no makeshifts, no vain 
pretences. The seen and the unseen are in 
perfect accord. That which is hid is assured 
by being felt in the breath of sweet freshness 
which unceasingly accompanies the woman like 
an atmosphere. At the end of the ball she is 
as faultless as at the beginning. Should she 
meet with an accident, neither her praiseworthy 
womanly vanity or coquetry, nor her sense of 
fitness and beauty would permit her to remain. 
Torn draperies, disarranged coiffures, however 
gracefully they are excused or tolerated, bear 
in their tolerance something very near to con- 
tempt when they are flouted about indifferently. 
The well «‘set up’’ woman is a delight and 
a pleasure. Wherever she moves the eye fol- 
lows her as the mind’s most perfect ideal under 
these conditions. 


SQUARE DANCES COME IN WITH TRAINS 


Apropos of accidents to dancing gowns, it 
is an absurdity to dance round dances with the 
rapidity now necessary, gowned with long 
trains. Parisiennes of the great world, realized 
that last winter and introduced at their fine 
balls the minuet and the Pavane, those stately 
court-dances, so full of grace and poetry. 
Society leaders at Newport acknowledge this 
inconsistency, but so far no one has the cour- 
age of her opinions. In order to prove them- 
selves in sympathy with tuat view of things, it 
is noticeable that square dances are much to 
the fore on dancing programmes this season. 
Prominent paters and maters are seen on the 
floor of the Casino as soon as the square dance 
music strikes up. Then it is that one is capa- 
ble of showing inbred grace and dignity min- 
gled with the pleasurable exhilaration of the 
dance, and a beautiful gown has some chance 
of winning its rightful praise, and at the same 
time remaining intact. As long as trailing 
skirts are worn, and round dances are danced, 
the only safety to the former is to have them 
built of silk instead of mousselines, laces and 
tulles. 


EFFECTIVE COLORS 


A word about colors. Pink is, without 
doubt, the most charming color for a ball 
gown. Mauve-pink or pink-mauve is next. 
Blue, opal in green and yellow follow.. Reds, 
scarlets and cerise are to be chosen with great 
care. Pearl-gray, lavender, fawn-grays, silver- 
grays are less effective than many suppose. 
They are far more fit for dinner gowns, where 
one is more at leisure to examine and admire 
them. White is pre-eminently a ball-room 
favorite, and well deserves to be, as in every 
variety of material it possesses a certain charm. 
Black pailletté nets have been long in vogue, 
and are, without doubt, the gown of gowns 
for many possibilities. Nothing a woman cau 


















wear is more striking ; nothing so distinguishes 
her from the rest of the dancers ; nothing 
throws into the best light so fully the physical 
beauty she may possess. Blondes and bru- 
nettes, if the latter have clear complexions, are 
advantaged by not only a black pailletté gown, 
but by those built of black tulle, fancy nets 
and laces. They hold their own this summer 
to as great a degree as ever. 


SOME BEAUTIFUL GOWNS ON 


WOMEN 


FASHIONABLE 


Mrs. William R. Travers wears a beauty. 
Its only decoration is a touch of point lace on 
the left shoulder. Another dowager is seen in 
one of great beauty as well, the design contin- 
uing from the bottom of its long traine to the 
décolletage, in exquisite branches, flower-laden, 
with long leaf foliage. The idiosyncrasy of 
the wearer of this gown is that of wearing an 
odd kind of long gold chain festooned to the 
bodice in front, then carried diagonally across 
the back of the corsage. 

Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish’s pailletté gown was a 
new departure, the color a vivid scarlet, the 
spangles as large as a legal wafer, and wrought 
in overlappings like a coat of mail, from the 
décolletage to the bottom of a very long traine. 
No jewels are worn with these pailletté gowns 
it is needless to add. 

Two charming examples of the success of 
pink are worn, one, by Mrs. John R. Drexel, 
whose brunette beauty and lovely figure find a 
fitting frame in a color suggestive of roses, and 
the other, by Mrs. Pembroke Jones, who was 
especially admired, and whose gown was voted 
extremely smart. Mrs. Adolph Ladenburg 
and Mrs. Henry Clews are both wearing superb 
Paris gowns with gold embroidery on the skirts. 
Mrs. Clewes’ is a creation of rich white silk 
and gold, hand-wrought. A strap of black 
jeweled velvet holds the corsage on the left, 
while pink roses cluster on the right. Her 
coiffure, a half-wreath of smaller pink roses, 
charmingly worn. Mrs. Ladenburg, who is 
extremely Parisienne in all her toilettes, is in 
ball dress simply perfection. She is wearing 
an adorable combination of white satin panels 
embroidered in gold en Princesse, with pink 
crépe draperies—a delicious rose-rose shade. 
Mrs. Willie K. Vanderbilt, Jr.—née Fair— 
a piquante brunette with the prettiest, daintiest 
of figures, wears all white in simple vaporous 
tulle and mousseline de soie, without a rival. 


COIFFURES 


Black spangled wing coiffures, single and 
double, are the smartest things worn. They 
are extremely becoming to all heads, no matter 
what the color of the hair, and at the same 
time they may be worn with all manner of 
dancing frocks, and stand a season’s wear 
capitally. 

Few can wear those long swallow-wing coif- 
fures, but a notable exception is Mrs. William 
R. Travers, whose chic carries them off with 
a charm rarely possessed. Without that cachet 
nothing would prove such a failure in a ball- 
room. 

THE DECOLLETAGE LINE 

Putting all prudish ideas aside, let us con- 
sider the line of décolletage in a ball bodice as 
it should be, on the ground of beauty alone. 
Social ceremonies require that dresses should 
on occasions be worn low in the bodice. That 
is accepted all over the world. The point to 
be made here is that there exists a varying 
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subtle line across the bust of every woman's 
figure, no two of which is the same, where 
the décolletage, if carried beyond, below or 
above, all beauty is sacrificed. No rule can 
be given or followed, but an artistic eye can 
never go amiss. The thing proposed to be 
encouraged is the study of that line by each 
one individually, and an effort to get correct 
knowledge to follow the first conviction that 
such a line is worth all the pains one may be 
put to. Sometimes a dressmaker will by ac- 
cident hit it, but usually her mind is concerned 
with a modish cut for the season—higher or 
lower, oval or square. Many of the corsage 
abortions are the result of this wholesale 
plan. Women in the habit of wearing a low 
bodice once in twenty-four hours often fall 
into the weakness of the woman who rouges. 
They are not content with letting well-enough 
alone. The rouge patch is made to spread— 
and the bodice is cut down lower and lower. 
The eye becomes blind from over-familiarity. 
In both instances nothing is further removed 
from real beauty of appearance. 





(From Our Own icccdied 


THE EMPEROR'S AMAZING GOOD SPIRITS— 
CHAMOIS-STALKING POPULAR WITH 
AUSTRIAN WOMEN—A SYLVAN 
DANCE 


S te Emperor has made a point of spend- 


ing his first summer of widowerhood 
here with his two daughters, their 
husbands and their children. I, myself, can- 
not. understand how he can endure to sojourn 
in this Kaiser-villa, which is so completely 
filled with the memory of his dead Empress, 
for I feel wretched when forced to pass its 
portals. Francis-Joseph looks extraordinarily 
well, and his recent illness has left absolutely 
no traces on his still astonishingly upright 
figure and clear complexion. He enjoys shoot- 
ing and hunting chamois with every bit as much 
zest as in years gone by, and it is a continual 
source of wonder to his entourage to observe 
how admirably he has weathered the storm of 
affliction. Good blood tells, certainly, in his 
case, for he does not show his age, and as to 
infirmities, he appears to have none. 
Marie-Valerie, the darling of her poor moth- 
er’s heart, has alone changed ; she has lost 
much of her delicate coloring, and seems to 
retain the startled expression of anguish which 
the Empress’s tragical death impressed upon 
her pretty features. Indeed, both her father 
and her husband are much concerned about 
her, and lavish the greatest care and affection 
upon her. I met her at dinner a few nights 
ago, and was startled by the alteration so 
noticeable in her entire manner. Her liveliness 
has gone ; indeed, she rarely rouses herself from 
a kind of languid melancholy very painful to 
witness. She wore a kind of flowing robe of 
black gaze de soie, spangled with dull jet ; cut 
low at the neck, but long-sleeved, and en- 
hanced alone by the gleam of some gorgeous 
black pearls, a legacy of the Empress, and by 
a cluster of Eidelweiss, the acknowledged em- 
blem of Empress Elizabeth. 
Archduchess Gisela, on the contrary, looks 
much better than she did last summer. She is 
getting to be a pretty matron, and it always 





makes me feel inordinately old to remember 
that I knew her as a blushing young bride 


shortly after her marriage. She dresses to per- 
fection, and wears this year some tailor-made 
frocks which become her mightily well. One 
of these, which she had donned for an excur- 
sion to Gmiinden last week, was of black cloth, 
with strapped seams, and a great many rows 
of white stitching. The corsage made in the 
shape of a Norfolk jacket was confined at the 
waist by a broad belt of black enamel, traced 
with silver leaves and ferns, forming a most 
beautiful and intricate pattern. Her hat was a 
plain black sailor straw, trimmed with a bunch 
of black cock feathers, and around her neck 
was a sort of dog-collar also of black enamel 
and silver, clasped by a small buckle of tiny 
brilliants. The tout ensemble was extremely 


attractive and chic. 
The children of both Archduchesses are a 
great joy to their grandfather, and they are the 


only beings privileged ever to interrupt His 
Imperial Majesty when at work in his study 
on the affairs of the State. Young Arch- 
duchess Elizabeth, the orphaned daughter of 
the ever lamented Crown Prince, is now an ex- 
tremely good-looking girl, who sometimes 
recalls the dead Empress, when she happens to 
be in one of her serious moods, which are, 
however, not frequent, for her life, in spite of 
the many sorrows with which it has already 
been filled, is, taking it all in all, a very happy 
one. She is now staying with her mother— 
whom she in no way resembles—at Gmiinden, 


FOR ‘* DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS’’ SEE ANOTHER PAGE 
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and drives over to Ischl very often to see 
*« Grandpapa.”” 

Francis-Joseph will start for Meran in the 
middle of September, in order to be present at 
the Andreas Hofer festivities, and he will 
attend the consecration of the beautiful chapel 
which has been erected to the memory of the 
great patriot. The frescoes which decorate 
the interior of this small but magnificent 
sacred edifice, are works of art which may be 
said to be almost above all praise. They 
represent scenes heroic, taken from the life of 
that marvelous figure of olden times, the illus- 
trious Tryolese Andreas Hofer. 

More than ever do the women of our aris- 
tocracy indulge in the pleasures of chamois- 
stalking. Perchance the very fetching costume 
adopted for this sportive pastime has something 
to do with their renewed ardor. It must be 
confessed that any woman who can boast of a 
pretty figure, small feet and a piquante face, 
cannot fail to look charming in the short, gray 
cloth, kilt-shaped skirt, passpoiled with forest- 
green, the little coat of the same materials, 
worn over a soft silk shirt waist, the tall gaiters 
of tawny leather, and the soft gray felt hat, 
which this year is worn inclined on one side of 
the head. It enjoys a far wider brim—almost 
as wide as that of an American cowboy—and 
is trimmed with a green silk cord and tassels, 
wherein are stuck a bunch of cock’s feathers 
and a chamois beard. So pretty indeed is this 
costume that young Archduchess Elizabeth 
had her picture taken in that garb, holding 
in one hand the inevitable alpenstock, and in 
the other the little short-barreled gun, which 
it is necessary to use when wandering about 
narrow mountain passes, where the path skirt- 
ing perpendicular walls of rock, is often so 
narrow that a long-barreled weapon would 
prove an additional danger to its bearer. 

At a little dance given a few days ago by 
Countess X , the decorations of the danc- 
ing hall, which is a colonnaded apartment open 
on all sides, and from which one obtains a 
marvelous view of lake and mountains, were 
arranged to imitate a forest scene, the marble 
pillars being entwined from top to bottom with 
branches of copper-oak, Siberian-pines and 
silvery leaved birch, attached and fastened with 
long trails of red-tinted creepers. Following 
the line of balconies were broad bands of deep 
green moss adorned by clusters of wood- 
blossoms and mountain-flowers, illuminated by 
myriads of small electric lamps, which shone 
like glow-worms among the verdure. The 
supper tables were of natural wood, unvar- 
nished, and crooked branches gnarled and 
weather beaten were used in the manufacture 
of the basis on which they reposed. There 
were no table-cloths, and the entire service was 
of that very old-fashioned, brightly colored 
china, which one still sees in the cottages and 
chalets of the Tyrolese mountaineers, whereas 
champagne cup and other delicious concoctions 
of the same kind were served in antiqué pewter 
mugs, exquisitely chiseled, and of untold value 
to any collectioneur. 

I need not add that the dresses worn by the 
ladies present were of a rather sylvan descrip- 
tion, not to the point of being called fancy 
costumes, but still they were, as a rule, of 
simple and light materials ornamented with 
fresh flowers and berries, and the only jewels 
to be seen that night were many big diamonds 
scattered like huge dewdrops upon these lovely 
mountain flowers and leaves which had been 
gathered by their wearers in their morning’s 
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ramble about this sweet little green city of 
Ischl, «the Queen of the Tyrol ”’ as many call 
her. 

Baroness Wallsee. 


Ischl, Austria, August, 1899. 





[ Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops where 
articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and addressed 
envelope for reply, and state page and date. See illustration 
on page 157.] 

Ancy stockings are now good form for golf. 

I do not mean those heavy knit abomina- 

tions that enlarge beyond recognition the 

daintiest of ankles, but pretty silk or lisle 

thread in colors, such as a deep ox-blood red 

worn with black calfskin shoes or the blues in 

polka dots or stripes that have been so popular 

all summer always look well with tan boots, 

and if one follows out the colors in tie and belt 
some very chic combinations are gained. 

The prettiest skirts I have seen in both 
piqué and wool have had a shallow inverted 
plait in the back either stitched flat or crossed 
with straps that apparently buttons or buckles 
across. The habit back is very unbecoming 
to the average figure. There are a fortunate 
few who can wear it to perfection, but on the 
many it is a sad sight. A striking and well 
made golf skirt is of dark blue rough cheviot 
serge with plaid cloth stitched on the hem in 
waves as the sketch shows. Price, $16.50. 

Extremely smart is a red waistcoat built of 
cloth and with small side pockets like the 
sketch for $5. Worn with a gray golf or 
dark blue costume this touch of color would 
be charming on the links and far prettier than 
the red coat which has become so hackneyed. 

The sketch shows a new model tailor suit 
for autumn wear in striped gray cheviot with 
moire revers, black cord button holes and 
smart gilt buttons. The skirt is plain and the 
jacket is lined with silk, and all for $21.50. 

Admiral revers are pretty in silk and can be 
had at greatly reduced prices. Very attractive 
ones are selling for $2, made of handsome 
corded silk in white, pale blue and pink; earlier 
in the season these same revers sold for $4 
and $5. Or if one prefers the washable kind 
a number of new designs are now to be had, 
which proves that the demand for them still 
continues, and there is certainly every reason 
why it should, because in traveling these revers 
save the collar of a coat wonderfully, while on 
the other hand if a frock is already past its first 
freshness a well laundered rever goes far to- 
ward restoring its original attractiveness, and 
revers always give the idea of neatness. The 
drawing shows a pretty vest and revers made 
of white piqué braided in bow knots of black 
silk ribbon. Price only $1.98. 

Very new, and it remains to be seen whether 
popular or not are the ties of solid color with 
coat of arms embroidered on the ends. They 
are distinctly original and effective, and so long 
as one holds to the public arms and mottoes 
without the idea of individual ancestry, the idea 
does not seem a bad one, and the colors are 
very charming—usually a deep toned blue or 
crimson with the vivid white or brilliant red 
embroidery. The several sketches give the 
idea. Price, $1.50. 

Good quality gray walking gloves are now 
selling for 79 cents a pair. They are of the 
heavy gray suéde with caught up claws of kid 
running down the backs and very useful for 
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wheeling, traveling or general wear. It is ab- 
surd to pay more than $1 a pair now for any 
glove of three-button length, for that price one 
can get every color wanted, and the kid is to 
be depended upon if you find the right place, 
and fingers are long enough to fit well. 

Stays are always interesting as the hight of 
every woman's ambition is a good figure, or if 
not quite that, she at least is not deaf to im- 
provement. There is a great difference in the 
lines that the many makes of stays produce. 
Just now the long straight front is the coveted 
figure, and in a ready-made corset one could 
not do better if they have a slim or medium 
figure than invest in this model. One made of 
white coutille, costing $10.75 is very good. 
There is such variety in these corsets that it is 
useless for me to try to tell of them all ; suffice 
to say that they are adapted to all figures, and 
that they come in all materials, and can be re- 
lied upon for the best general effect in “‘ ready 
made ’” stays that I know of. 

For the women who object to stays, or have 
given them up for many reasons there are a 
number of boned waists that are beautiful sub- 
stitutes. A corded waist buttoned down the 
front laced over the hips of good material in 
white can be had for $1.49. 

Another waist has bones which may be re- 
moved and buttons act as a fastening down the 
front as well as laces down the back ; the re- 
moval of the bones make it easily cleaned, or 
in fact laundered. Price, in white, $2.25. 

A useful little waist is the one which does 
not extend below the waist line, and has shoul- 
der straps as well as buttons down the front. 
It is made of satin, and absolutely without 
bones or steels, depending upon the stitched 
bands for support. It is a good lounging 
waist to be used when one is en negligée. 
Price, 90 cents. 

In traveling how often we suffer rather than 
drink from the glass provided at the cooler, out 
of which everyone is free to drink, and how 
many diseases are contracted in just this way 
by the thoughtless ones who do. There is to 
be had a nice glass placed in a pretty leather 
case ; it is to be had for 35 cents. Of course the 
leather prevents the glass breaking, so that it is 
a safe thing to place in a traveling bag, and 
to be depended upon when wanted. 

Then the medicine case is always useful and 
so inexpensive, that the cost put against the 
worry of traveling with loose bottles is not to 
be considered. For $1.85 a black grain leather 
case may be had with silver-plated stoppers 
for the bottles that screw on tightly, or a 
smaller size case is $1.25. In traveling it really 
takes up far less room than the selfsame bot- 
tles wrapped in tissue paper. 

A good little pocket-book is of pigskin with 
a belt across the under side, through which it 
is very convenient and easy to run one’s fingers 
and keeps one from mislaying the pocket-book. 
Just such a one can be had, good sized, made 
of the best of pigskin, well lined, for $1, and 
then the harness lettering on the outside, of 
course, is a great improvement. 

An alligator dressing-case for a man, fitted 
out, can be had for $6.75; in seal the same 
thing costs only $5. 50. 

Ladies’ cases in the same style are $6.50, 
while in seal they can be had for $5.25. 

While on leather goods I must tell of the 
attractive imitation monkey skin writing-pad 
in different colors, that costs only $1.85 ; with 
two sterling gilt corners on the lid, the case 


is $2.35. 




















In real seal the same design costs, un- 
mounted, $1.85. 

Shoe bags, embroidered on denim, are to be 
had bound in satin ribbon for $1.50, and are 
18x29 in size. 











Laundry bags, embroidered on ticking, are 
only 50 cents each, and are 21x32. 

For people who embroider a great deal a 
silk book will be found a very convenient way 
ot keeping the silk tidy and in order. Made 


of silk and hand painted, they may be bought 
tor 75 cents. 
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Very cheap and pretty for a present is a 
sterling silver bon-bon dish, perfectly plain, 
with beaded edge. Price, $4.75; size, 5 %4 inches. 

Another dish with fancy border, 5 inches 
around, is sold for $4. 50. 





Those lovely embroidered jet belts, made on 
elastic and with long hanging fringe, are re- 
duced to $3.75. 

The imported coats and gowns are creeping 


in slowly. A few of the coats are of doe 
color Melton inlet with queer velvet about the 
bottom a shade darker than the cloth. The 





backs hang loose whether the coat be long or 
short, and a great deal of stitching is used. 
Princesse models are carried out in some of the 
choicest materials, and plain backs hold their 
own. 


THERE— 

Has been no success attending big ribbon 
bows posed between the shoulder-blades of 
high bodices, with their long streamers sweeping 
down to the very hem of the skirt. That they 
are silly and pretentious all admit, except the 
woman who found the courage to wear one. 


“SEEN IN THE SHOPS” ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT PAGE 156 
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Nove. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have tor its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new pub- 
lications will receive immediate attention.] 


‘NO. 5 JOHN: STREET 


BY RICHARD WHITEING. THE CENTURY CO, 


Re-eminently a book is this for the So- 
P cialist, for it emphasizes one fact that 
he and his leaders, the Bellamys, over- 
look—and that is the basic fact of human 
nature. At one pole the submerged classes 
enslaved by environment and lacking oppor- 
tunity, and at the other the lords of destiny, 
who hold the fortunes of society and the lives 
of myriads of their fellows in their hands, 
the same in spirit, class for class, however 
far asunder their status may be. ‘The upper 
classes and the employing classes are cruel 
bondsmen, bent upon getting all for self that 
they can acquire, be their victims who they 
may, and suffer and die though they may. 
This much does the Socialist insist upon. 
Mr. Whiteing goes further; he shows that 
*€ John Street *’—which typifies the human 
undertow——“ suffers because it is simply 
Bond Street in ail but the luck. The 
strange thing is that not one of the sufferers 
has chanced on the secret of the cure—serve 
yourself through serving others, and never 
put the cart before the horse :”’ 


** As it is, set the glass to your eye and 
look into the John Street cheese, and you 
will see a perfect commonwealth of oppress- 
ors and oppressed as idly active as the other 
community outside.”’ 


* aw * 


A fiery anarchist, envenomed of speech, 
is described as ‘a doctrine passing through 
the medium of a temperament, and the tem- 
perament a furnace of elemental passions. 
His own sufferings as a revolutionist have 
searched out the weakest parts of his nature 
——hate and envy, the craving for revenge. 
He is sincere in his faith of democracy ; but 
that faith, like others, touches only some 
through pity, through love, through the 
grace of self-sacrifice. To others it appeals 
through their yearning to see their fellows 
smart where they have smarted, to ‘ pay 
back * and to cry quits with the answering 
pang. He is consumed with the sense of 
social injustice, and he waits his great re- 
venge. To be fair to him, he thinks it is no 
revenge for his own scar, but only for the 
wounds of the mass. He is capable of sub- 
limities of self-denial for the comrades of his 
sect. He hates by categories ; he retaliates 
by categories ; yet he is never so much him- 
self as when he glories in the thought that 
self has been left out of the reckoning. His 
law of life is the law of the eye for an eye, 
but he has lost his consciousness of its true 
nature by giving it an altruistic end. He is 
a well of science; he knows everything but 
the human heart; and, for want of that 
knowledge, all his thinking processes fade off 
into the logic of Cloud Cuckoo Land. His 
simple plan is to frighten society into a capit- 
ulation by steadily blowing it into the air. In 
one word, his sense of the inhumanity of man 
to man has made him a greater monster than 
the worst.” 


* * * 


The pageant and gaily dressed crowds at 
the Queen’s Jubilee celebration show to him, 
whose heart is wrung with sympathy for his 
kind, not the brave trappings of military uni- 
form and the decorative note of feminine attire 
and a fine spectacle, ‘* but a revel of the 
drones at the expense of the drudges. He 
contrasts its splendors with the squalor of the 
ministrant industries. He rings the changes 
on both with the facility of a practiced 
player. Where we have seen only the ermine 
or other decorative patches of fur, he sees 
only the fur-pullers—women clothed in sack- 
ing, and working, eating and sleeping ‘in an 
atmosphere thick with impalpable hairs’ and 
tainted with the stench of skins, Helm and 
breastplate are, for him, but the mirrors 


wherein, as in the crystal ball, he beholds 
darkly the horrors of the chemical industries 
to which they owe their sheen. The smart 
bridle-chains of the cavalry seem to lead him, 
link by link of associated ideas, to the 
wretched girl-thralls of Cradley, dancing on 
a pair of bellows all day to forge these em- 
blems of bondage, at wages which, by their 
insignificance, are almost necessarily wages of 
sin. Through the paint of the carriages, as 
through a transparency, he sees, and makes 
us see, other wretched girls drawing the 
stoves in the white-lead woiks, their faces 
veiled—as though they weise of some dismal 
harem of greed—to keep the poison from 
their blue-lined gums. The very broadclcth 
of cur men of worship, to his microscopic 
eye, seems peopled with the ghosts of the 
deadly microbe of anthrax, the wool-comber’s 
disease. Everywhere he shows us a hundred 
men or women spoiled and flung away that 
one may be made.’ . 


At No. 5 John Street the squalor, the 
misery, the crime of poveriy, hold perpetual 
carnival. Want, material and spiritual ; 
toil, excessive and health-destroying, touch 
the lives of all, the conditions of daily bread 
getting being appalling beyond compare. A 
concrete instance is what workers in a rubber 
factory have to undergo. It is thus set forth : 

‘¢ While waiting for our first excursion, I 
examine the rubber factory with sharpened 
senses, and especially with clearer eyes, 
After taking so many persons round the es- 
tablishment to explain the processes, I now, 
so to speak, take myself round to explain the 
effects. I see the hundreds of hands more 
warily as they pass the gate, and I find that 
all but the quite fresh caught bear traces of 
this terrible toil. Theirs is an industry of 
which every stage of every operation costs a 
fraction of a life. They have all sorts of 
‘funny complaints.” Their eyes smart and 
water as they toil in the penetrating fumes, 
and they weep with the mechanical facility 
of experienced crocodiles. They see double 
at times, and the vast barn-like rooms swims 
round them as though its pots, brushes, gar- 
ments, stuffs and furnace fires of gas-jet were 
all but so much ruin in a whirlpool. Some- 


«times, as I learn in answer to inquiries, they 


* ketch it in the lungs.” They invariably, as 
we have seen, ‘ ketch it in the knob,’ in the 
form of bilious headache. The moral effects 
are even more distressing. They lose their 
temper for nothing, and will find scope and 
verge enough for quarrel on a pin’s point. 
Some have been known to go ‘ right off their 
chump,’ and to be exceedingly rude to the 
overseers, 

* The law is supposed to have an eye on 
us. Old antic ! it would be truer to say that 
we have an eye on him, His inspectors show 
no offensive disposition to intrude. His 
magistrates are exceedingly considerate; and 
when they are not, we threaten them with 
the stoppage of an important industry. It is 
our business to send in periodical returns of 
our killed and wounded, The other side 
make it theirs to accept our figures without 
question. ‘Live and let live’ is the motto 
as between us and our administrative masters, 
if not exactly between us and our white 
slaves. And, Lord! Lord! how can we lie 
for the good of trade ! 

* Our factory, in truth, is a great spoiler 
of humanity, and especially of the weaker 
vessel. It seems to have the same destructive 
appetite for the latter as some monsters of 
fable. Their youth and freshness is but raw 
material ; we turn them out as hags in no 
time—the manufactured article. 

‘¢ Ah, the pity of things marred—blossoms 
trampled by the hoofs of swine, girlhood 
cheated of its day! Some of them, like 
Nance, bear it in silence, feeling that it is the 
price of * keeping respectable.” Some snatch 
their beauty, so to speak, out of the fire, and 
hurry with it to market for what it may still 
fetch as damaged ware. Others co-operate 
with the spoiler in his rage for results, and 
make for the dramshop, as though they can- 
not keep their nails from their own flesh, 
What do I not see, what do I not hear, when 
once conscience is roused from its torpor of 
use and wont !°*’ 


‘CHARLES W.ECHESNUTT 


R. Charles'W. Chesnutt has at- 
M tracted much attention by his first 
book, The Conjure Woman, a col- 

lection of stories, which have for their inspira- 
tion various manifestations of ** goophering,”’ 
as the Voodoo colored women of old southern 
plantations designated their peculiar powers. 
These conjure stories are valuable contribu- 
tions to American folk-lore, especially in 
view of the fact that the superstitions of the 
African race in America are fast dying cut. 


Mr, Chesnutt is} a native of Cleveland, 





MR. CHARLES W, CHESNUTT 


Ohio, and was born in 1858 of colored par- 
ents, natives of North Carolina. He studied 
in the public schools in Cleveland until his 
father, after serving in the Civil War, re- 
turned to North Carolina, where he is still 
living. Atthe age of nineteen Mr. Ches- 
nutt became the assistant to the principal of 
the State Normal School at Fayetteville, and 
three years later on the death of his superior 
he was chosen to fill his place. A few years 
later Mr, Chestnutt came to New York, 
where he was employed in a Wall Street news 
agency ; he also contributed a daily column to 
the Mail and Express. 

Returning to Cleveland Mr. Chesnutt was 
within two years admitted to the bar. Since 
1884 the subject of this sketch has been writ- 
ing steadily, but he has published little. 
His first story of any importance, The Wife of 
His Youth, appeared in the Atlantic Monthly 
in July, 1898; The Conjure Woman was 
published in 1899, and other stories from his 
pen have already been engaged by leading 
magazines. 


NOTES 


Iss Theresa Feodorowna Ries, a young 
-Russian sculptor who has been 
spending some time in Vienna 
studying under Prof. Edmund Hellmar, has 
just exhibited a portrait bust of Mark Twain. 
Her style is said to be broad and vigorous, 
and this is reputed to be the best likeness of 
the American humorist in existence. 


Another of Miss Ries’s recent works is a 
figure of Lucifer, a colossal man and nota 
fallen angel, with a terrible glance. He sits 
brooding. Her inscription on the base, 
**Ebenbild Gottes bist du gliicklich,’’ shows 
how original is her idea. 


Of the fifty-one Great Auk eggs known, 
perhaps what is the largest specimen was 





sold at auction in King Street, Covent Gar- 
den, on 19 July, to a private collector, Mr. 
Middlebrook, who will add it to his 
museum, in Edinburgh CastJe, Morning- 
ton Read, Regent’s Park, London. He paid 
300 guineas for it, although the egg was 
slightly cracked. It was one of the three 
examples in the collection of Count Raoul de 
Berace, who is said to have obtained it from a 
fisherman of St. Malo. 


Benjamin Constant has just completed 
the ceiling for the new Opera Comique of 
Paris. The work is novel in color treatment 
and in conception. It represents the deep 
blue sky of night, dotted heie and there with 
stars, and across its vault float like clouds the 
mysterious forms of the beautiful women 
whose personalities have been represented on 
this stage. Notable among them is Nanon 
in her sedan chair. M. Constant is now at 
work on a portrait of the Princess of Wales. 


The third centenary of the birth of the 
great painter, Velasquez, has been suitably 
celebrated by Spain, an especially fit memo- 
rial being the inauguration of a hall dedicated 
to Isabella of Braganza, in the museum in 
the Prado, in Madrid, to be occupied solely 
by the works of Velasquez. It already con- 
tains thirty-nine of this artist’s masterpieces, 
arranged so that one may follow the evolu- 
tion of the great master from his Adoration 
of the Kings and early portraits, such as that 
of Philip 1v, to such late works as the Sur- 
render of Breda, Anne of Austria, Maria 
Theresa, the Infantas, etc. Other ceremo- 
nies in memory of the painter included a lit- 
erary and musical celebration, at which inter- 
esting Spanish music of the sixteenth century 
was directed by an erudite musician, Philippe 
Pedrell, and the unveiling of a statue in the 
Prado, in the presence of the royal family. 
The young King, who wore the uniform of 
the military school, dropped the two flags 
that covered the bronze statue, which are the 
work of Mesonero Romanos, son of the 
famous writer. 


In Douglas Sladen’s Holiday in Provence, 
recently contributed to an English periodical, 
are found the following entertaining bits: 
‘¢ If you look upstream you are miles away 
in the heart of the kingdom of Romance, 
for on one side the yellow waters wash the 
bases of the mighty towers of King Réné’s 
Castle of Tarascon, and on the other side 
they are dominated by the precipice which 
has for its apex Aucassin’s Castle of Beau- 
caire. Nothing could be in greater contrast 
than these two splendid strongholds of the 
Middle Ages which frown at each other 
across the Rhone.” 

Mr. Sladen explains that Martha, the Sister 
of Mary of Bethany, is the patron saint of 
this region and is associated with the Tarasque, 
a kind of dragon which devastated the whole 
countryside until Martha caught .it and 
tamed it, and led it to the Rhone to drown 
itself. Its enormous pasteboard counterfeit is 
used every year in the procession. It is a 
huge green and red tortoise, with a gaping 
mouth and an inconsequential tail. In the 
procession men get inside it and make its 
antics until the beauty chosen for the occasion 
arrives, dressed in pure white, to play the 
part of Martha. 

Mr. Sladen has an eye for quaint costume, 
as the following descriptions show: ‘* Our 
first day in Tarascon was Palm Sunday, and 
very pretty it was, fordown here the women 
still wear the national Provengal dress, which 
consists of a plain skirt of some bright color, 
with the sleeves of the bodice to match. The 
rest of the bodice, as far as I could make out, 
consisted of a beautiful soft merino "kerchief 
folded ina very prim fashion in heavy folds 
over the shoulders and fastened with a brooch 
in the centre of the folds to form a V in the 
back. The V of the front was very much 
broader; in fact, the folds of the merino 
seemed merely to cover the shoulders and 
form an outline for the delicate white chemi- 
sette which filled it, frontand back. These 
chemisettes one made very much like fichus. 

‘Round the throat, which is, of course, 
exposed, a velvet band is worn. With this 
costume goes a heavy black cloak of very fine 
face-cloth. It has a hood ‘and wide lapels 
richly embroidered in black silk. As these 
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cloaks never go out of fashion, considerable 
sums of money are given for them. The 
headdress is wonderfully quaint. 

*¢ The beautiful black hair, for which the 
women of Arles are noted, is parted in the 
middle and worn very low on the ears, and at 
the back it is taken up to about the point of 
the head, which is considered correct in Lon- 
don at the present moment—not quite on the 
top of the head and not at the back; here it 
is tucked into a knob which is entirely cov- 
ered with an exquisitely embroidered square 
of muslin or net. This piece of delicate lace 
or hand-embroidery should be so transparent 
that the dark hair below shows up the design 
of flowers or fruit. Round this white knob, 
which looks hke a small pudding, is a wide, 
stiffly folded piece of gorgeous brocade ribbon. 
Ic 1s fastened to the hair with handsome gold 
pins, and one end of the ribbon stands out 
behind stiff and straight. Some of the young 
girls had better taste than their parents, and 
the gorgeous colored ribbons gave place to 
black velvet, which in most instances was 
much more becoming; but I should be sorry 
if the coming generation all adopt black, for 
then the glory of color at an Arles féte would 
be missing. No one, unless he has seen these 
headdresses, can conceive the riot of color a 
market-place full of Arles women displays.”’ 


BOOK NOTES 


Harles Lever’s novel Gerald Fitzgerald 
[ appeared as a serial in The Dublin 
University Magazine, of which Lever 
was editor for some time. The reason it 
was not included in Lever’s collected works 
was owing to a misunderstanding between 
Lever and the proprietor of that magazine. 
The present edition is issued with the authori- 
zation of Mrs. Neville, Charles Lever’s 
daughter. The New Amsterdam Company 
publish the American edition. 


Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Company are bring- 
ing out an authorized edition of the early nov- 
els of Henry Seton Merriman. It will include 
Young Mistley, Suspense, Prisoners and Cap- 
tives, and Fhe Phantom Future. These 
have been revised by Mry Merriman and in 
part re-written. The same firm will publish 
a new novel by Mr. Merriman, ‘* The Isle 
of Unrest.” It is announced for issue in 1900. 


Messrs. Henry Holt and Company an- 
nounce for early publication the eighth edition 
of D. D Wells’s amusing story, Her Lady- 
ship's Elephant, and the sixth edition of 
Jerome K. Jerome’s Diary of a Pilgrimage 
(to Oberammergau ), and the seventh of the 
same author’s Stage Land. 

One of the most interesting books of travel 
that has appeared for some time is A Diplo- 
matist’s Wife in Japan, by Mrs. Hugh Fraser 
\sister of F. Marion Crawford), who treats of 
manners, arts, ceremonies, and scenery. She 
has the sympathetic pen of an artist, which is 
rendered more sympathetic by her love for 
this country. She says: ‘* Whatever life 
brings or takes away, whatever comes, Japan 
will always be my second home. One can- 
not explain these things. I have lived in 
many countries, north and south and east and 
west, and, excepting the Rome of our child- 
hood, in none have I found the spirit of 
beauty, the spirit of peace, the skirts of Na- 
ture’s robe ever at hand to cling to, as I have 
here, * east of the sun, west of the moon,’ in 
the land of the gods, reed-growing Japan.” 

A charming picture is this, describing the 
aproach to Tokio: 

‘¢ A fresh wind came tearing down some 
watercourse in the hills ; it swept under the 
brooding mists, and rolled them up like a 
scroll; and then—we were on a sparkling 
sea, flooded with sunshine, enclosed by green 
mountains, and dotted with innumerable 
islands. On one, just before us, a lovely 
temple with a red torri (gate) stood right out 
on the flood, which bathed the feet of its sen 
tinel pines. The deep was suddenly covered 
with what seemed a flotilla of white nautilus 
shells, with sails all set, closing in around us 
with a flutter of wings, and the cool music of 
a hundred prows rushing through the water in 
the sun. Every fishing-boat from every vil- 
lage had put out on that liberating breeze, 
and the moving crowd of silver sails on the 
morning sea made a sight too bewildering to 
paint in words The peculiar warm sheen of 
the junk sails, square above and round below, 





made in long strips, seamed and held together 
in a thousand lovely patterns by the interlac- 
ing ropes strained against the breeze, gave the 
impression of a web of silver against the blue ; 
and the calm majesty of the silky rush on the 
water’s surface made me feel that our great 
coal fed, screw-driven liner was a blot on the 
universe, and had no title to travel with that 
fair company.” 
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TOO MUCH PUBLICITY HERE-——WHAT SHALL A 
MAN DO WITH HIS FORTUNE ?—WHAT THE 
FRENCHMAN, THE ENGLISHMAN, AND THE 
AMERICAN HAVE TO SAY ON THE SUBJECT 
——-HIM DOES NOT REALIZE THAT WE 
HAVE NO PEASANTRY IN THIS 
COUNTRY 


Ne always feels a thrill when one re- 
O turns to one’s country. Old Sir 
Walter Scott was quite right when 
he wrote the verse about ‘* My own, my native 
land.’” There is no one who is more of a 
cosmopolite than I, and yet as I grow older, I 
become more and more patriotic. And being 
patriotic, I feel more or less at liberty to criti- 
cize some little details which jar upon me. 
Each time I return to America I find much 
progress has been made, but as yet we area 
bit neglectful of our little touches. These 
will come in time, no doubt, as much has 
already been accomplished. One peculiar 
thing is that we are very sensitive, not as 
much, perhaps, as in the old days of Mrs. 
Trollope and Charles Dickens when the na- 
tion rose up in wrath at American Notes and 
books of that description, but we have not 
yet conquered thin-skinned provincialism. 

And this is all apropos of my own situation, 
and perhaps that of many men placed as I am, 
As soon as you are conspicuous in any way, 
you are made atarget of. Your life is for the 
public, and, go where you will, you cannot 
obtain privacy. That isone of the charms of 
living abroad for atime at least. There, un‘ess 
you seek publicity, you are lost in the crowd 
and you can doas you please. Tothe majority 
of Londoners, to English society, to Austrians, 
Germans, and other continental peoples, the 
different sets of New York or Newport mean 
nothing. You cannot be a royalty, try as 
you will, and the only thing you can do is to 
place yourself in the public eye, and perhaps 
pave your way into society by lavish'ng money 
on everything. And even then, you occupy 
a peculiar position. You may be in sympathy 
with your foreign brothers and sisters, and 
they with you, but there is always something 
wanting. You feel somewhat as you do when 
dreaming that you are again with loved ones 
who have passed away, and among scenes that 
can never be again. The dream may be 
intensely realistic to you, but through it all 
you have a dim sense that it cannot be true. 
There is a vague uneasiness that the condi- 
tions are not natural. I have been brought 
up abroad, and I shovld be more at home 
there than I am in the United States, but I 
can never be of any other land than my own. 
At one time I was quite enthusiastic in my 
devotion to France, but there were some dis- 
cordant notes which I could never stand. 
For example, the system of French education 
and its absurd discipline are wrong, and the 
boys are made sneaks and time-servers. There 
is too much theatrical emotion, and French- 
men become as ridiculous as their own poetry. 
The eternal rhyme in French verse ruins any 
conception of grandeur, and they are at their 
best in pretty sentimental songs, such as De 
Musset and Béranger have sung. 

But all this is wandering from my subject. 
For six weeks various propositions have been 
made to me, and various answers given to the 
problem to which I asked a solution in the 
beginning of the summer. Very odd are the 
national characteristics as exhibited in the re- 
plies. A young friend of mine—a F rench- 
man-—who has married a very wealthy 
American woman, tells me, * Enjoy your- 
self.” Get what you want. Be a child. 
Pass by the toy shop windows. Here is a 
yacht, here is a castle, here is a forest in 
Scotland, here are horses, here are all the 
pleasures which the world contains. Have 
them. Amuse yourself. You have but one 
life to live. The English and the Germans 
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are more methodical. They tell me to invest 
certain funds in good securities, and having 
that off my mind to lead a life of ease and 
peace, I must buy properties here and there; 
1 must he interested in yachting, in sports of 
all kinds ; I must be a veritable globe trotter 
and have a habitation with a houseful of ser- 
vants in every country in the world. The 
English have the idea, taken from the Ameri- 
cans, that at present the acme of comfort and 
luxury is to press an electric button and have 
what you will, All yourestates must be kept 
up in perfection as if you were present and 
you may be able to walk in any time and 
leave any time. 

But the Englishman has also better ideas 
than this. With estates come tenantry. No 
well minded Englishman will neglect his ten- 
antry. They are just as much a part of his 
goods and chattels as are his horses, his hunt- 
ing preserves and his live stock generally. 
He feels that he should improve their condi- 
tion. He builds them better houses. He 
teaches them sanitary laws and the best methods 
of farming and he makes of them good yeomen 
who are devoted to him and his. He has of 
course in his favor the feudal feeling which 
cannot exist in this country. Imagine, if you 
can, Long Island or Westchester tenantry. It 
was in the South in the old times where on 
many Southern plantations the slaves were 
cared for as so many children. The great 
English lady has her poor and her meetings 
and her clubs, and perhaps her animals. What 
more beautiful example could be given than 
that of Lady Warwick? She does not thrust 
herself before the public, but she has done 
wonders for the peasantry on the estates of her 
husband, And she recognizes the sensible 
method of not over-educating the masses, but 
simply teaching them the rudiments which 
will be of benefit tothem. There was never 
a truer adage penned than that fA little learn- 
ing 1s a dangerous thing,”’ 

But now for my own people. When I ask 
a man in America, ‘**‘ What would you do 
with a large fortune? How would you use 


the surplus?’ the reply is invariably the | 
same: ‘Invest, speculate, double it, triple | 


it. Pass your days and nights thinking over 
combinations, schemes of speculation, great 
railroad deals, mining interests. Double it, 
triple 1t, quadruple it.’" And the plans are | 
almost as varied and as many as the fishes | 
and sands of the sea. Double it! Why | 
should I want to double it? In one sense, it | 
is a white elephant already. The cares of a | 
fortune are such that my pleasures must be 
exaggerated in order to give me relaxation or | 
to promote reaction. I must be here and 
there in my yacht. I must give costly feasts 
at all times, with something new at each. I 
must have men and women at my feet. I | 
must live a life of violent contrasts, There 
is no shading. There can be no rest, and 
the end may come suddenly, and the public 
prints will point me out as a fearful warning. 
Then, if I should tire of this and wish for 
repose, and leave my interests in America in | 
the care of stewards, purchase an English or | 
a French or an Australian estate, and try to | 
taste the joys of being a real country gentle- | 
man, I should immediately bring down upon 
my head the scoffing of a lot of half-educated 
people and the curses of the anarchists. Men | 
who should be peasants, whose ancestors are | 
peasants, and who have through generations 
not one strain in their blood to make them 
gentler, rise with a smattering of education, 
and become political demagogues. This is 
only natural in a republic. Their fingers 
fairly itch to get hold of what belongs to me, 
and a grateful country taxes my possessions so 
that an enormous revenue goes into a fund 
for the maintenance of peanut politicians. If 
the state where my belongings are would | 
maintain libraries, museums, or do anything 
to improve the condition of the lower classes, | 
I should willingly invest with them every 
dollar, But, unfortunately, just now it is | 
not so. Goaded to desperation, I throw off 
my allegiance to an ungrateful country and 
become a citizen, a subject of a foreign | 
power. What a fearful hue and cry! And | 
yet, let an Englishman, a Frenchman—in | 
fact, anyone—come here and become an | 
American citizen, we think it very odd in- 
deed that the state in which they were born 
—their native land—should claim them, or | 
that their government should even criticise 








their change of citizenship. No. America 
is for everybody. It is a land of promise, and 
we should shut our eyes to everything that is 
crude and accept it in a spirit of humility. 
Let no dog bark. I sympathize deeply with 
the men who wish to avoid this unjust taxa- 
tion. Only the spirit of an anarchist—a 
spirit which is growing rapidly in this land— 
could devise such a scheme. 

The lower east and west sides and the 
crowded districts in New York have several 
times changed their nationality in ten years. 
As soon as the people who come here in vast 
hordes and who represent the very lowest of 
the population of European cities, become 
somewhat enlightened, they leave these quar- 
ters to others. There is a constant migration 
and the place is not a Hades, but a species of 
Purgatory. If I endow a hospital I should be 
taxed. I know estates which have had to pay 
inheritance taxes on charitable bequests. We 
should cease asking other nations to contribute 
the outpourings of their cities to America and 
we should take an interest in the minor poli- 
tics, drive out from these districts the saloon 
politician. But the cry everywhere —too soon 
learned by these very emigrants—is double, 
triple your fortune. The rich want more, 
the poor want more, and it is one great gam- 
ble. And then you wonder why a man seeks 
peace somewhere else where the spirit of an- 
archy may lurk, but where it is less dangerous 
than it is in this country. 

I fear that these observations are a little 
heavy. I have just arrived and am at my 
country seat. I shall ring for Meadows and 
order my horses. 

Is it really in the air. Is it a microbe? 
Is rebellion everywhere? I have rung five 
times for Meadows and he has not yet ap- 
peared. I have always considered him a per- 
fect servant. I cannot understand it. The 
second man has arrived. There is something 
wrong with Meadows. I can get no expla- 
nation from him and I must lay down my 
pen and find out for myself the meaning of 
this extraordinary conduct, 
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VCGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 28 7 SEPT., 1899 


yy does not publish patterns as a 


rule. The exception is one pattern 
a week as described in detail on this 
page. The coupon printed on this page 
must be sent with the remittance for pattern. 


‘T \He pattern for this week is for a night 
gown, which is published by request 
and which completes the set of lin- 

gerie that we have been publishing ; the chem- 

ise, drawers, corset covers and petticoat having 
been published in previous numbers. This 
night gown is very simple, being made of nain- 
sook trimmed with ruffles of the same, hem- 
stitched. In the collar isa band of fine em- 
broidery. The sleeves are drawn up with 
wash ribbon run through beading. The pat- 
tern may be made more elaborate by insetting 
the front to the waist line with rows of inser- 
tion, the fuliness of the night gown being laid 
in tucks between the insertion. The collar 
may be made of tucked nainsook, the tucks 
running across the collar and ending three 

inches from the edge which will form a 

ruffle instead of setting the ruffle on as in the 

illustration. The cuffs may be formed in the 
same manner. Lace ruffles, or embroidery 
may be substituted for the ruffles of nainsook. 

Or a band of washable batiste in pink, blue 

or lavender may be sewed to the ruffles instead 

of hemstitching, the ribbons matching the 
batiste. There are many ways in which this 
pattern may be elaborated. 


MATERIALS 


TJ “He night gown may be made of nain- 
sook, dimity or long cloth. A piece 
of longcloth or nainsook will make 

two night gowns, and it can be bought in a very 

good quality for $1.50 apiece. 

The pattern consists of the following pieces. 
Front, back, collar, ruffle on collar, ruffle on 
front, strap down the front. Sleeve, ruffle 
on sleeve, 


WHISPERS 


TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHINGA YEAR 


as possible the best way to dress is to 

wear a chemise of batiste simply 
trimmed without ruffles and with very narrow 
shoulder straps, or only a ribbon or a silk 
shirt, over this the corset, which should be 
made to order or well fitted. Unless one has 
a naturally good figure it is better not to econ- 
omize on corsets, but to get good ones, and to 
wear simple dresses over them ; in this way you 
will look better than by wearing cheap corsets 
and expensive gowns. The drawers which 
come next should also be of batiste or nain- 
sook, well fitted on a yoke, worn low on the 
corset and under the corset hook. No corset 
cover is worn, and the petticoat is nothing 
more than a very deep ruffle about thirty 
inches which is buttoned to the skirt. It may 
be made of linen, nainsook, longcloth or 
silk, trimmed with lace or ruffles ; in fact it is 
maae just like a petticoat, but is buttoned to 
the under part of the skirt below the hips in- 
stead of being on a band of its own. Dressed 
in this manner the tight-fitting gowns now 
worn look well, and there is no extra fulness 
about the hips which is so necessary to avoid 
if one is very stout. 


I one is stout and wishes to look as slim 


If you have an evening gown of silk which 
is slightly passé, but which must do for an- 
other season, cover the skirt with ruffles of 
chiffon, matching the silk, to the depth of 
ten inches front and growing gradually 
deeper to the back Over this wear a redin- 
gote of lace guipure or other wide lace. The 
sleeves elbow length and unlined; the neck 
high finished, with a wired collar of lace. 
This lace tunic should be quite separate from 
the silk, the seams being carefully joined, so 
as to show as little as possible. This sounds 
difficult, but it only needs patience and a slight 
knowledge of lace-making. 


A pretty bedroom jacket which is new and 
becoming to mest women, is made of fine 
nainsook, china silk or crépe. The back is 
loose fitting only on the shoulder, the sleeves 
are plain, full at the waist and edged with 
double ruffles of lace. In the fronts lie the 


novelty. A piece of the material is taken the 
full width and three yards long; this is gath- 
ered quarter its width, fitted to the back at 
the shoulder seam, cut out for the arm hole, 
then gathered the rest of its width into the 
underarm seam which joins the back and 
front. The back only reaches the waist line. 
The entire jacket is edged with lace three 
inches wide, the ends of the fronts being cut 
pointed. The neck of the jacket is finished 
with a sailor collar also edged with lace. 
When the jacket is put on the long points 
are tied over the bust, as one would fasten a 
fichu, the ends hanging down below the waist. 
Worn over an elaborate skirt this is an effec- 
tive jacket and very becoming to women with 
large abdomens, as the fronts gather over the 
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this add about a cupful of purée of onions, 
well seasoned and mixed with a teaspoonful 
of finely chopped parsley. Let the whole boil 
very slowly for quite half an hour, skimming 
carefully the while. Strain the soup ; put it 
over the fire again with a gill of cream, and 
serve with fried bread. 

Another way: Peel and slice the cucum- 
bers, and let them stand with a sprinkling of 
salt in a strainer for about an hour. This 
will greatly decrease the rather unwholesome 
amount of water the vegetable naturally con- 
tains; sauté them ina pan with a little hot 
butter, a tablespoonful of flour, and a handful 
or two of green peas. To this, when the 
contents of the pan are tender, add the neces- 
sary quantity of stock, or part stock and 














VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO, 28, NIGHT GOWN 


Published by request 


For description see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 28 sent on receipt of 


coupon on this page with remittance of fifty cents. 


bust and hanging nearly to the knees cover the 
ugly lines of the figure. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 
c. Ucumser Soup. —Peel three or more cu- 


cumbers, cut them in pieces and remove 

the seeds carefully. Scald the vegetabie, 
then drain off the water; pour some cold water 
over them, leaving them in the strainer the 
while, and let them drain again. Put them 
over the fire in a saucepan containing a little 
hot butter, and then add the required quantity 
of stock. When this begins to simmer put 
in the crumb of two French rolls, previously 
soaked in milk, or better still, moistened with 
a couple of tablespoonfuls of cream. After 
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water, with a teaspoonful of Bovril; salt and 
pepper to taste, a pinch of nutmeg, and one 
of cayenne or Nizam pepper. When the 
mixture has boiled, draw the pan off the fire ; 
stir in the yolks of two eggs, and a sprinkling 
of finely chopped parsley ana tarragon. Serve 
with fried bread. 

Another way: Prepare the cucumbers as 
above, and let them simmer gently for three- 
quarters of an hour in good stock. Add to 
this a handful of chopped sorrel, salt and cay- 
enne, also a tablespoonful of good arrowroot, 
previously dissolved in a little milk or cream. 
When the soup is thickened, pour it into the 
tureen, over the yolk ofa fresh egg; add a 
tablespoonful of cream or sour milk and serve. 













































































Sturrep Cucumspers.—Large cucumbers 
are best suited for this. Peel them carefully 
and cut them into pieces large enough to hold 
a desirable amount of force. With an apple 
corer or other convenient instrument remove 
the pulp and pips, then scald the pieces for 
three minutes in boiling salted water. Take 
them out very carefully, stand them on a 
pastry rack to drain, and after a few minutes 
pour cold or even iced water over them to 
stiffenthem, Arrange on a slightly greased 
gratin dish some slices of bacon on which to 
stand the separate pieces of cucumber; sprin- 
kle with a little grated cheese if desired, a 
pinch of cayenne, a little tomato sauce, and, 
after arranging the cucumbers so that they 
stand as close toone another as possible with- 
out actually touching, fill them with a 
pounded mixture of cold remains of veal or 
chicken, well amalgamated with mushrooms, 
parsley, onions, bacon, a tiny piece of butter, 
and a little cream or sour milk, The acces- 
sories should previously have been sautéd in 
a little fat to remove the moisture before be- 
ing chopped and pounded with the rest of the 
ingredients. Around the available space in 
the dish put a large onion sliced (which must 
be removed a few minutes before serving). 
Over the whole sprinkle salt and pepper, a 
little cheese or raspings, and a couple of 
tablespoonfuls of good stock. Let this braise 
and brown in the oven; after twenty minutes 
put two or three tiny pieces of butter overthe 
top, and serve as soon as this is melted. A 
sauce piquante or Madére may be sent in at 
the same time if desired. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat- 
terns published should send in their 
requests promptly. The pattern that 

is in most general demand will be published 
in preference to others. Up to this date the 
patterns published are: 


No. 1 Feb. 23 Louis xv. Jacket. 
No. 2 Mar. 2 Golf Cape. 

No. 3 Mar, 23 Appliqué Design. 
No. 4 Mar. 30 Drop Skirt. 

No. § April 6 Blouse Silk W aist. 
No. 6 April 13 Lace Guimpe. 
No. 7 April 20 Breakfast Jacket. 
No 8 April 27 Shirt Waist. 


No. 9May 4 Cloth Jacket. 

No. 10 May 11 Golf Skirt, 

No. tt May 18 Light Summer Skirt. 

No. 12 May 18 Light Summer Bodice of No. 11. 
No. 13 May 25 Bathing Suit. 

No. 14 June’ 1 Three Stock Collars. 

No. 15 June 8 Little Boy’s Frock. 

No. 16 June 15 Little Girl's Dress. 

No. 17 June 22 Eton Jacket 

No. 18 June 29 Fancy Shirt Waist. 

No. 1g July 6 Tight Fitting Petticoat. 

No. 20 July 13 Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 

No.21 July 20 Three Corset Covers. 

No. 22 July 27 Three-piece Skirt, circular flounce. 
No. 23 Aug. 3 Dust Coat. 

No. 24,Aug. 10 Tunic. 

No. 2§ Aug. 17 Fancy Wrap. 


No. 26 Aug. 24 Lace Coat 
No. 27 Aug. 31 Chemise and Drawers. 
No, 28 Sept. 7 Night Gown. 

THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 


No. 29 Sept. 14 Dressing Gown. 





Communications must be signed with the name and 
address of the sender, No others will receive consid- 


eration with a view to publication. 





VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocus, 3 West 29TH STREET, 
New York 


Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vogue Pattern No. .......+-+e+00s sy 


Published 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


eee eee enee 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
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(Continued from page iu, 
Owen, 2 up; W. R. Tuckerman beat Mal- 
lory, 3 up and 1 to play. 
Aug. 31 a 36-hole match was played for a 
loving cup offered by Dr. Charles McBurney. 
The five who finished and their scores were : 


Ist 2d 3d 4th 
R. R 


. R. R. R. Total 
G. C. Ciark, Jr., Shinnecock..44 47 37 42 17° 
Geo S. Keyes, Concord....... 42 51 45 40 184 
Howard S. Gray, Stockbridge..46 45 47 47 185 
H. Curtis, Shinnecock........ 47 46 46 53 192 
Ed. Bowen, Stockbridge... ...§3 §2 50 54 209 


Mr. G, C, Clark, Jr., beat the bogie score 
for 9 holes and established a new record for 9, 
18 and 36 holes. 

On 1 Sept. Clark beat McBurney and 
Robertson beat Morton in the semi-finals for 
the Stockbridge Cup. 

On Sat., 2 Sept., the finals were played, 
Robertson beating Clark by 2 up and 1 to 
play in 36 holes. The scores for the last 18 


holes were : 

Robettson— 

OR... cataeesece 3545 5664 5—43 
Clark— 

OWE. .ncacevesss 54445 6 5 6—4 
R obertson— 

a. copeameonel 454446 5 4 5—41-84 
Clark— 

Bo ccesedemecse $5 5445 § S$ 5—43—86 


SEEN ON THE STAGE 





have its opening for the season, a 

New York favorite, Miss Annie 
Russell, having been secured to fill in the 
time, at this house, made vacant by Mr. 
Sothern’s transfer to Daly’s Theatre. Miss 
Hobbs, a comedy by Jerome K. Jerome, has 
been secured as a medium for the presentation 
of Miss Russell’s histrionic ability ; and if the 
public fails to appreciate this play, others in 
plenty have been selected to substitute for it. 
Miss Russell is to have a handsome leading 
man and a competent company, which in- 
cludes Mrs. Jack Bloodgood. 


oe evening the Lyceum Theatre will 


Among the most important stage an- 
nouncements is that of Mrs. Fiske’s produc- 
tion of Becky Sharp, which is set down for 
13 September at the Fifth Avenue Theatre. 
The supporting company is large, and it in- 
cludes Maurice Barrymore, Tyrone Power 
and other experienced players. 


The Girl from Maxim’s, at the new Cri- 
terion Theatre, is affording acceptable enter- 
tainment to the numerous strangers who are 
at present in New York, and who, according 
to the dramatic critics, are disposed to regard 
this class of play as particularly characteristic 
of the New York stage. 


His Excellency the Governor, a capital 
little comedy, clever, clean, plausible, and 
diverting is to be withdrawn from the Empire 
Theatre on Saturday evening in order to make 
way for the reappearance of Mr. John Drew, 
who will be seen in a new play, The Tyranny 
of Tears, on 11 September. 


Two days later, 13 September, Mr, Francis 
Wilson is to appear in a comic opera, Cyrano 
de Bergerac, at the Knickerbocker Theatre. 
Why Mr. Smith Left Home had its initial 
performance on Saturday last at the Madison 
Square Theatre, and Willie Collier on the 
same date made a hit in Mr, Smooth, a new 
farce at the Manhattan, 


The Last of the Rohans affords Mr. An- 
drew Mack a good opportunity to show Acad- 
emy of Music audiences what the Irish ro- 
mantic drama that has amused several gener- 
ations is at its best. As the play was built 
around Mr. Mack’s personality he, of course, 
has a chance to exhibit to the best advantage 
his gifts of pleasing personality, sweet vocalism, 
his humor and his ability as an actor of ro. 
mantic plays. Large audiences attest the 
popularity of play and actor. 


The Harlem Opera House begins its season 
on 11 September with The Moth and the 
Flame, as interpreted by Herbert Kelcey and 
Effie Shannon. This theatre has undergone 
a thorough renovation; its new decorations 





and new furniture changing for the better the 
appearance of the auditorium. 


The Man in the Moon at the New York 
Theatre is to celebrate its one hundred and 
fiftieth performance on 11 September, with 
what the management calls ‘‘ jubilee fea- 
tures,”” On the following Monday the re- 
vised version of this long run of nonsense play 
will be put upon the stage. It is to be known 
as The Man in the Moon, Jr., and it will en- 
gage the services of Fay Templeton in addi- 
tion to those of the competent company that 
has been at this theatre since its opening un- 
der a new management a few months ago. 


Vaudeville has not yet retired although the 
roof garden entertainments are beginning to 
proclaim final appearances. The Venetian 
Garden is to close on 16 September. Mean- 
time midgets, baboons, bicyclers and various 
other specialties are presenting an interesting 
bill. 


Keith’s roster continues to show the name 
of Ching Ling Foo’s whose clever tricks de- 
light audiences by their novelty as well as the 
skillfulness with which they are presented. 
And then his versatility makes him a marvel, 
and it is not surprising that he is continued 
week after week. Amelia Summerville is 
also at Keith’s as is Lafayette, who capitally 
impersonates Dreyfus, Labori and Esterhazy. 


At Proctor’s Twenty-third Street Theatre 
two little dramatic sketches are in the pro- 
gramme of the week, which includes also 
Keeley’s gymnasts, the Artells, acrobats, 
the Troubadour Trio, and a monologist James 
R. Glenroy. At Pleasure Palace are given a 
play written for a company of tiny players; a 
rural farce for adult actors ; acrobatic feats by 
~Reno and Richards and a musical sketch by 
two singers, Waltz and Ardelle. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, The Last of the Rohans, 
~ Criterion—8 15, The Girl from Maxim's, 

Empire—8 20, His Excellency The Governor. 

Fourteenth Street—8.15, A Young Wife. 

Madison Square—8,.30, Why Smith Left Home, 

Manhattan —8.15, Mr. Smooth, 

New York—7.45, The Man in the Moon, 

Wallack’s—8. 30, A Little Ray of Sunshine. 

Proctor's—Variety. 

Casino Root—Vaudeville. 

New York Roof— Vaudeville. 

Keith's Theatre—Continuous performance. 

Eden Musée—Concert, Cinématograph,wax works, 

Pleasure Palace—Centinuous performance. 

Terrace Garden—Concert by 22nd Reg’t Band. 

Madison Square—Concerts, 

Victoria Roof Garden—Variety. 

St. Nicholas Garden—K altenborn Concerts. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
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Ripesmaips’ Gowns. First Ficure.— 
B Gown of yellow crépe de chine 
trimmed with a paler shade of chiffon. 
The collar is formed of many small chiffon 
ruffes. Belt of velvet. Chiffon sash and 
ruffles on the gown in front. Hat of black 
velvet, trimmed with pale yellow or white 
plumes. Shower bouquet of pink roses, maid- 
en hair and pink sweet peas. 

Szeconp Ficurz.—Gown of blue crépe de 
chine also trimmed with a lighter shade of 
chiffon. Collar of fine Duchesse lace, zouave 
jacket of tiny ruffles of chiffon. Black vel- 
vet hat trimmed with pale blue and white 
plumes. The edges of both skirts are finished 
with quilled chiffon. 
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Lert Ficure.—Long cloak of Russian 
sable and velvet. Hat of brown velvet 
trimmed with feathers and flowers. 

CEnTReE Ficure.—Street gown of dark blue 
cloth, made over underskirt of dark blue 
velveteen. Lapels of velvet to match. The 
lapels and redingote are edged with fancy 
black braid. Toque of black velvet, black 
ostrich tip. 

Ricut Ficure.—Gown of tan cloth over 
underskirt of a paler shade. Traveling cloak 
of tan cloth with collar and flounce of plaid 
in two shades of tan. Small hat of tan cloth 
trimmed with knots of velvet and cloth. 
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Lert Ficure.—Tan walking or driving 
coat of melton, combined with stitched cloth 
a shade darker, Buttons of pearl. Hat of 








tan, trimmed with brown velvet and ostrich 
tips. 

Centre Ficure.—Coat of covert cloth with 
novel cape effect. The lower cape starts at 
the under-arm seam, running down to a point 
in front, the upper cape only continuing 
across the back. Buttons of smoked pearl. 
Hat of stitched felt, trimmed with velvet and 
quills. 

Ricut Ficure.—Fancy long coat of dark 
blue cloth, stitched with blue. Collar of blue 
velvet, appliquéd with very handsome yellow 
needlework. The collar and dickey are of 
the same yellow needlework, appliquéd on 
blue velvet. This coat may be worn over 
any dress without the dickey, wearing a col- 
larette of fur or a fancy collar and lace jabot. 


Fig. 5855.—Exquisite costume of pale blue 
tucked chiffon overskirt and guimp with 
chic lace jacket fastening to one side with a 
wired black velvet bow; the scallops of the 
lace are edged with black velvet cording. 
Tucked chiffon sleeves finished at the elbow 
with a deep fall of lace and a velvet bow. 
Three deep flounces of lace fall beneath the 
overskirt and reach out en traine. Hat of 
black tucked chiffon, English walking shape 
and extremely smart, 


‘ ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS } 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's tull name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei - 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply, 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 


(4) Emergency questions answered by 
mail before publication when $1.00 is sent 
with the question. 


(5) Confidential quest'ons answered by 
mail are not published when $2.00 are sent 
with the question. All questions not com- 
plying with this rule are subject to publi- 
cation. 


1314. Coiffures — Tailor Gown— 
Lace Shirt, To Geraldine.—(1) Will 
Vogue kindly tell me the correct way to wear 
the hair both for evening and street dress? Is 
it considered refined to wear the hair curled? 
Are small curls worn at the back of the 
head? 

(2) Will Vogue consider it smart to wear 
grey homespun tailor made skirts with black 
jackets this fall? If not will you advise me? 
Also will the all-over lace shirt waist be smart 
for theatre wear during the coming season ? 

(1) It is impossible to describe to you the 
correct way of wearing the hair for afternoon 
and evening. Illustrations of coiffures will 
soon be published in Vogue and many were 
published last winter and spring. 

(2) Gray skirts can be worn with black 
jackets, but we think an entire suit of the 
same material is much prettier: the newest 
models will soon be published. Lace coats 
and bodices will be worn this winter for the 
theatre, but here again it is better to have an 
entire gown, or at least one that matches. 
For instance, a lace coat with front of gray 
chiffon worn with a gray skirt would look 
well when a white lace coat or shirt worn with 
a black skirt would not, unless it were a sim- 
ple shirt made to wear with a tailor gown, the 
jacket of which matched the skirt. 





1315. Proper Woolen Gowns for 
Child of Ten—Suits for Small Boy. 
To Josephine. —(1) Will you kindly tell me 
if dark-colored woolen dresses would be suit- 
able for a girl of ten years for winter? If 
so, what colors and materials, and how 
made? 

(2) What style suits will be most suitable 
for boy of five years ? 

(1) Woolen dresses are sometimes very 
pretty for a girl of ten. One of the prettiest 
models for general wear is the sailor suit 
properly made. Illustrations of various ways 
of makirg pretty children’s clothes and the 
sailor suits are illustrated in the children’s num- 
ber published 9 Mar. The pattern of a pretty 
suit was published in Vogue, 16 June. In 
the descriptions of the gown the correct ma- 
terials and colors are given. Blue serge is the 
best material for sailor suits. 

(2) Much the prettiest suits for a boy of 
five are kilts, with knickerbockers of the 
same material underneath. A pattern of this 
suit was published in Vogue, 8 June. They 
can be made of serge, velveteen, galatea, 
piqué and linen. Three pretty suits are also 
published in Vogue, 22 June—-5790, 5789, 
5792. The sailor suit published in the 
same number is correct for girls, with a kilted 
skirt or a three-piece skirt. 


1316. Tailor Gown. To Western 
Traveler —(1) Will you kindly advise me 
as to the best model for a winter street suit 
of black broadcloth, which must be made 
early in the season? Would Persian lamb 
edging the single-breasted jacket look well 
with braiding on sleeves and skirt? It will 
be worn with collar of the same fur. 

(2) Would you advise using colored silk 
or cloth under braiding for the front of 
waist ? 

(1) Unless it is necessary for you to wear 
black, should advise dark blue broadcloth, as 
it is better style and prettier trimmed with 
Persian lamb. The newest models for tailor 
gowns are not yet definitely settled; will, 
therefore, give you the latest models of the 
spring. In tailor gowns the fashion changes 
are slight from spring to autumn. Model on 
page vii, Vogue, 6 April, made with the coat 
fastening down the front, is very pretty. 
The skirt, cuffs, revers and epaulets can be 
edged with fur and braided. Another pretty 
model is shown in centre figure, page 211 of 
the same number. 

(2) If you use a color under the braiding 
for the waist, should advise cloth, not silk. 
Is the waist to be of cloth and worn with the 
coat? Light green cloth would be effective 
under black braiding on a dark blue gown. 
The newest skirt models will be out about 
the middle of the month, when they will be 
published. 





An advertisement of Proof 
Impressions of three of Vogue's 
illustrations will be found on next 


to the last page of this number. 
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YOOUR S WEEKLY PATTERN, NOS. 11 AND 12—LICHT SUMMER GOWN VOOUE § WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 9, TAILOR MADE JACKET 
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together make a most serviceable outfit. 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 


Vogue does not publish patterns as a rule, The exception is one pattern a week. 
above are sketches of a number of the patterns published to date. Each one is sent by mail on receipt of fifty cents and the pattern coupon. Numbers 11 and 12 is a-double 
pattern : price, fifty cents for the skirt, No. 11, and fifty cents for the bodice, No. 12, or one dollar for both. It will be noted that all these are smart patterns and taken 
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v ow ATTERN —NO, 2, GULF CAPE . . 
eene't wennae SarTS Yooun's WEEKLY PATTERN—wWo. 1}, BATAING suIT 


The coupon printed in Vogue must be sent with the remittance for pattern. The 





